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Electricity — 
the Master Force in Manufacturing 


Re marvels of electricity have revolu- 
tionized our manufacturing industries. 
With belts and pulleys replaced by electric 
motors operating automatic—almost human 
—machines, many a slow and tedious pro- 


cess has been eliminated. 
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10,000 horse-power of driving energy is brought 
three small wires from a distant power plant. see 
Beets. electricity drives the machinery which handles the 
Magnetic sorting coal for ing, cuts the steel, sifts the sand and 
sorts the material—in fact does everything from 
scrubbing the floor to winding the clock. 
Such an institution is marvelous — superhuman — 
made thus by the pan-mukipfying force of elec- 
tricity. The General Electric Com as been 
instrumental in effecting this svaletions te develop- 
ing oicient, | ape generating and tanemnionion ap- 
8 and by assisting in the application of electri- 
ane toa scaled of ae 
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A PHASE OF THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA: 
ALFRED CAPUS 


There are certain moments in the development of the drama 
in French Literature which stand out saliently from the mono- 
tone of historical development as if picked out by a searchlight. 
Not so much, perhaps, that such and such a play aroused a wild 
enthusiasm at the time, or created a violent disturbance, but be- 
cause in some one production we can now see a new school of 
composition introduced, a reaction inaugurated, or a definite 
protest registered. Such was Hernani in 1829, which marked 
the victory of Romantic ideas in the legitimate drama, and 
opened all paths to Hugo and his followers. Such was Lucréce 
by Ponsard, played at the Odéon in 1843, which signified the re- 
action against the exaggeration of such plays as Marion Delorme 
and des Burgraves. Such was the Dame aux Camélias by Du- 
mas fils, played in 1852 at the Vaudeville, which stood for the 
definite commitment of the drama to realism, a step which had 
been prepared by Augier with Gadriel/e in 1849. This play of 
Dumas closed the period that had been personified in Eugéne 
Scribe, who was the great master of stagecraft, of the disposi- 
tion of plot, of startling surprises, and of happy, unexpected 
dénouement. 

There is much more realism in Augier and Dumas fi/s than 
in Scribe, but there is also much dramatic convention in their 
movement towards more freedom. In their hands the play still 
retains much of its previous form. There is an exposition at 
the outset to give necessary information: the first act places 
in the hands of the audience all the threads which are drawn 
out through the subsequent acts to be united in the last, as in 
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le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, or [’ Etranger. Dumas especially 
avails himself of the harangue by which he expresses his own 
views, and takes great pleasure as well in the artificial theatri- 
cal repartee, where brilliant remarks and comments succeed one 
another with bewildering rapidity. The well-known characteris- 
tic of the plays of Dumas fi/s, technically speaking, is the omni- 
presence of the ratsonneur. He is everywhere, commenting on 
the action, explaining the plot, affording the author a useful 
channel through which to convey information to his audience. 
Such is Jalin in the Demi-Monde, Ryons in /’ Ami des Femmes, 
Thouvenin in Denise. In both, Augier and Dumas are found 
types sanctioned by previous use; so that the realism of these 
authors is from policy, not from conviction. They never present 
an unpleasant side of life without investing it with an attraction 
not its own, as in the Dame aux Caméltas, where the naturally 
high lights were toned down to suit the sensitive feelings of the 
audience. For both authors there exists a theatrical morality to 
which they strictly adhere. The noble young man declines to 
marry money, finding it impossible to owe all to his wife (Ceinture 
dorée). The son of the successful but dishonest millionaire re- 
nounces the fortune made by shady means and leaves his father 
in order to live honestly as an impoverished soldier (Zffrontés). 

The moral standards of the audience influenced these writers, 
and they refused to carry their tendencies towards realism far 
enough to scandalize the bourgeoisie. This caution left much to 
be done by some more independent spirit. Attempts were made 
from time to time to present at the theatres plays that would be 
realistic in the true sense of the word, but without success. 
The public was not prepared for them and persisted in regarding 
the theatre as a place of amusement. 

The play which finally concentrated all the new ideas in the 
drama was /es Corbeaux by Henri Becque, 1882. This play is as 
novel in its way as was the Dame aux Camélias or as Hernant. 
It was not a success financially, but it stands for the definite recog- 
nition of realism in the legitimate drama. What was the pecu- 
liarity of this play? It presented characters naturally and truth- 
fully, and this ina simple form without elaboration of scenery or 
of style. Such an end has been attempted before in isolated 
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cases, but Becque claimed that he returned to classic realism, 
to Moliére, and broke entirely with the artificial and conven- 
tional composition of Scribe and his predecessors. The plot of 
the play is not intricate. A happy family of simple-minded 
people is plunged into misery by the untimely death of the hus- 
band and father. Numerous creditors, /es Cordeaux, settle down 
on the estate and appropriate everything, leaving the widow and 
her children in poverty. The play concludes with the marriage 
of Marie, the most attractive and capable of the daughters, to 
Teissier, an old man, the most unpleasant of the creditors. There 
is no optimism, simply an accurate presentation of human nature 
with little if any exaggeration. Here Becque returns to the tra- 
dition of Moliére, the conscientious observation and portrayal of 
nature, which Augier and Dumas had embellished to their fancy. 
In /es Corbeaux, there is no ratsonneur, and no set speeches; there 
is only one situation in the play, and this moves quietly to a nat- 
ural solution; no pathos is introduced artificially, no clever talk, 
and all ideas are expressed in a simple, accurate manner. This 
play marks the close of any definite school of dramatic compo- 
sition. 

Henceforth, each author is his own law. There are no mod- 
els to be followed, except those found in nature, which each 
dramatist may interpret as he pleases. There are no rules, ex- 
cept those inherent in the subject to be presented. Each dra- 
matic author makes the same statement in substance, that he has 
no system and belongs to no school: Lavedan, the author of 
le Marquis de Priola,and le Duel; Hervieu, known by Connats- 
toi and le Dédale; Porto Riche, with his Amoureuse, all declare 
the like independence. This means, of course, that each drama- 
tist regards life through his own glasses, and reproduces that 
phase which he has the vision to see, giving as a result so many 
comments on contemporaneous life. 

Paul Hervieu is recognized as the most serious dramatist of 
the present moment. He takes his pen in hand with a definite 
purpose in mind; he has a point to make, a thesis to uphold. In 
les Paroles restent, he shows the terrible effects of slander. In 
Loi de l’ Homme, he proves to his satisfaction that whereas ma- 
terial affection is a purely natural and compulsory emotion, filial 
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affection is merely a conventional attribute, the result of social 
and conventional usage. There is no law in the decalogue: 
Parents, love your children, because such a sentiment is in nature 
and inevitable. The inverse, however, is an artificial growth, 
to be stimulated by all possible means; hence the fifth command- 
ment. This type of play is a return to the /P%éce a thése of 
Dumas fi/s. The characters have no individuality, as their ac- 
tions and words are all directed simply to support the thesis. 
Hervieu’s dramatic momentum, however, is great, by reason of 
his vigor, accuracy, and apparently irresistible logic. The inter- 
est remains at an intense pitch from the beginning to the end of 
the play, and there is not a word spoken or thought suggested 
that does not make for the inevitable outcome. 

But a theorem, however unanswerable, is not life, and an incon- 
trovertible sequence will never take the place of emotion or pas- 
sion in an appeal to our sympathy. This is the lesson of /e 
Dédale and les Tenatlles. Hervieu’s plays are nineteenth-century 
tragedies in the classic acceptance of the word, as has been noted 
by M. Brunetiére. 

In direct contrast with Hervieu is Alfred Capus, who is per- 
haps the most popular playwright of the present day. He never 
preaches. He has no thesis to present, no sense of moral 
obligation. He is an observer of life, and of the life of the 
great middle class, of the bourgeois, and what he has seen 
he puts on the stage, adding his own comments on the condition 
of society in the class above mentioned and at the time that he 
writes. It is a little dangerous to make deductions from the 
pictures that he gives, assuming that your generalization would 
apply to French society as a whole, since naturally a playwright 
chooses situations and conditions that will furnish him with 
sufficient dramatic material to carry his dead weight of exposi- 
tion or comment; nor does it follow as a general proposition that 
conditions or scenes presented on the stage are to be accepted 
as typical of the life, social or otherwise, of any society at a given 
period. They should be considered as suggestive rather than 
final. 

Capus has been prepared for his present work by special train- 
ing. He has appeared before the public in three capacities: as 
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a journalist, as a novelist, and as a dramatist. He was born at 
Aix in Provence in 1858, and passed his early life in that city 
and in Marseilles, so that the atmosphere of optimism and in- 
dulgence for humanity comes to him by inheritance from the 
bright skies and soft air of the loveliest portion of France. He 
was sent to Paris to finish his education, but he took more in- 
terest in the life on the boulevards than in the technical training 
which was to fit him to become a mining engineer, so that he 
failed in his examinations in 1879 and was thrown on his own 
resources. He had already published some short stories and 
plays, but as a means of livelihood his pen furnished a most pre- 
carious income. For three years the young man disappeared, 
living in the Latin Quarter as best he could, gaining the experi- 
ence in life that he would put aside as material to draw on later. 
He became so dissatisfied, so discouraged that he made arrange- 
ments to embark for South America as a colonist in a band of 
unpractical dreamers who were to found a Utopia and naturally 
needed a mining engineer, but he was spared this added trial by 
an unexpected legacy, and returned to Paris. The tide now 
turned. He obtained a position on a paper, the C/airon, and be- 
came an assiduous contributor to this and other periodicals. 
He was associated in various ways with Marcel Prévost, Paul 
Hervieu and Octave Mirbeau. 

In his writing for the Gau/ois and other newspapers, a change 
is noticeable in the style of Capus, dating from 1883. He had 
been previously belligerent, discontented, aggressive, captious. 
These signs of youth gradually disappear, and in their stead we 
find an absolute indifference. He seemed to consider that he 
was justified in concluding that there was no genuine honesty, 
logic, or serious ideals among men, so he would ridicule their am- 
bitions and motives: ‘‘Blaguer les hommes et les choses.’’ His 
field in journalism broadened, and he was attached to the Echo 
de Paris, the //lustration, the Revue Bleu, and Figaro. In this 
last-named paper he was the author of ‘‘Au jour le jour.’’ These 
are short, witty conversations or comments on any subject of mo- 
mentary interest, and it was in furnishing such contributions 
that Capus acquired facility, a flow of language, a richness 
and variety of expression, and a ready wit that meant much to 
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him later in the building of his comedies. His novels are 
three: Qui perd, gagne, 1890, Faux Départ, 1891, and Années 
da’ Aventures, 1895, all treating practically of the same sub- 
ject, since the material in each was drawn from the same source, 
which is personal. The author depicts the struggle before 
a young man beginning life with merely an ordinary education. 
The three heroes are more or less alike, standing for a career in 
journalism, dramatic work, and business. They have acommon 
origin—bourgeois—and have all failed in their examinations. 
It is inevitable that numbers of such unsuccessful students 
should be turned loose in Paris every year, but Capus does not 
consider this as an economic problem. He shows the struggle 
for existence in the case of each, and outlines his own philosophy 
of life, which appears more clearly afterward in his dramas. 
Chance is a powerful factor in lives of this type, and they allow 
themselves to be guided by it. Success, which primarily means 
money, comes usually through a means that lacks the moral ele- 
ment, but that fact apparently makes no difference to Capus. 
The feeling seems to be, anything to get money enough to leave 
Paris, where all illusions are destroyed. Capus shows himselfa 
realist. He places before us, with no ulterior motive, scenes and 
situations with which he is familiar, but with no effort to adda 
romantic glamor or deceitful charm. These stories were not suc- 
cessful, and Capus turned to the drama as a possible opening for 
his talent. He studied one of his own novels, Qué perd, gagne, 
with the intention of adapting it for the stage, and in doing this 
he became familiar with stage problems, as he says, ‘‘C’est en 
étudiant les difficultés de prés que j’ai constaté mes premiéres dis- 
positions a l’art dramatique.’’ He tested the public with the play 
mentioned, and after eight performances, it sank quietly into ob- 
livion. Capus was discouraged, but continued writing till five 
plays had been produced and all definitely condemned by the Pari- 
sian public. 

With es maris de Léontine, 1900, he achieved the brilliant 
success which has never failed to crown his subsequent efforts in 
such plays as /’ Adversaire, les deux Hommes, les Passagéres, 
Notre Jeunesse, 1’ Oiseau blessé, Un Ange,and 1’ Aventurier, pro- 
duced in November, 1910. 
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Capus is known as the dramatist of the French bourgeoisie, 
and that may be restricted to the bourgeois of Paris. As you 
become familiar with his plays, by repeated reading, you find 
that the first conviction of those gradually forming in your mind 
is: This man is no moralist. Hetakes humanity as he finds it, 
attempting no judgment for either motive or action. He shows 
a great indulgence for those who have slipped and fallen by the 
wayside, but who are trying to raise themselves and struggle 
forward again. His realism has no bitterness, no hardness about 
it. When the act of a human being has been explained by an 
innate tendency, by an overpowering temptation, by a brain- 
storm, Capus considers enough said; he does not arraign his 
victim before a tribunal of conventional usage or a skimp moral- 
ity which is tradition in many cases. The general conclusion to 
be deduced from the author’s work is that man is innately selfish, 
and that in the struggle for existence success is the most powerful 
argument in self-defence. Capus studies man’s selfishness under 
various forms: in his private family, in his relations to a previous 
life, in his business relations. Self-absorption is a weakness that 
is dear to so many that the subject finds an interested and in- 
dulgent audience inevery case. The author shows that this fail- 
ing always brings with it a consequent, although this truth does 
not always take the form of a tangible moral lesson. This is 
another assertion of the detachment of Capus. He is blandly 
indifferent to moral values. 

As a remedy for the conditions of life which he notes in his 
plays, he has suggested education. He says that a country re- 
flects its system of education; that young men and women are 
sent into life quite unprepared for the fray. As they advance, 
all the problems of social and national life rise to meet them, 
and they are totally unfit to grapple with them. They are placed 
in situations calling for quick decision and firmness of conduct, 
which their training has not supplied. In Zs Deux Hommes, 
Marcel Delonge, who represents this insufficient education at 
the present time, says: ‘‘It is simply the profound conviction 
peculiar to people of my tone of mind, of my type of education, 
who are not spurred on by the sharp and incessant need of pleas- 
ure, who have the love of the past, and a certain kind of indo- 
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lence. . . . It is the conviction that these beings are conquered 
beforehand. Why should I struggle? The conditions of existence 
have changed so besides, that the same weapons are no longer 
possible. You do not meet opponents to-day. You meet rob- 
bers, from the one with the revolver to the smiling robbers of 
the drawing-room. So I keep quiet, and shall live on the limited 
income that I posess till some one takes it away from me. 
This, however, does not prevent me from being discontented, or 
even capable of doing something fine, if the opportunity appears.’’ 
He comments later: ‘‘Every epoch has its weapons, only some 
know how to use them, others not. Some assume without effort 
by a natural instinct the manner, the habits, the morality of the 
period in which they live, and when the period changes, they 
change with it. Whereas, others are motionless in the moving 
throng, and finally are trodden under foot. You see there are 
two classes of civilized man: those who adapt themselves exactly 
to their period and ask from it only what it can give. Among 
these you will find the successful men in life, because what is 
known as luck is merely the ability to adapt oneself instantly to 
the unexpected. Then there are those who do not adapt themselves, 
who were born either too soon or too late, with the ideas of yes- 
terday or of to-morrow. These are the unsuccessful ones. I do 
not say that they deserve it, I do not say that it is right, but I 
do say that it happens with the calm fatality of the laws of na- 
ture. Well, I cannot adapt myself, and I am wise in disappear- 
ing from a contest in which I receive blows alone.’’ Capus be- 
lieves in adapting oneself to conditions and in persuading oneself 
that a warm love of the time and generation, whatever its weak- 
nesses or defects, is the best condition for good work and fruit- 
ful thought. It is well to remember that this conviction of the 
unsatisfactory education of the French youth has claimed the 
attention of thinkers and workers for some twenty years, and 
their efforts are bearing fruit in the set of public opinion, seen 
especially in the feeling for secular education in the schools. 
Another salient feature of the work of Capus already notcd is 
the important part played by money and what money gives. 
Man must live, and to live he must have money. Money is not 
the root of all evil; it is productive of great good. Money is the 
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reason for most marriages, and, frequently, can gild all the petty 
mortifications of life. It can confer happiness, but only when 
added to good feeling and right ideas, not when substituted for 
these. Life is made up of mutual compromise. To endure one 
another’s faults we must be indulgent in a friendly, helpful way. 
In marriage especially, we should recall one fact: the past is in- 
destructible. You cannot destroy habits, recollections, emotions 
which have formed the common life of two human beings for 
years. This is the idea of les Maris de Léontine. Capus sug- 
gests that there are crises in family existence which can be treated 
satisfactorily by other means than by a separation or divorce. 
They can be cured by judicious forbearance. If a husband is 
severe, he may be unjust, whereas pardon for a fault committed 
is often the surest way of preventing a recurrence of the same. 
Women and men are not equal. There are two moral standards, 
one for man and one for woman. Whatever indiscretion the 
man may have committed, the blame attached to him is always 
venial, compared with that incurred by the woman, since the fu- 
ture of the human race rests on her shoulders. Such is the prob- 
lem which rises before Maurice Darley in /’Adversaire. He 
finds the ‘‘Adversary’’ in his home, and cannot pardon his wife 
for her misconduct. In /a Bourse ou la Vie, however, Jacques 
Herbaut adopts a different solution. He withdraws from Paris 
to take refuge in the country, where he can preserve his domes- 
tic happiness which is too exposed to danger in the Parisian at- 
mosphere. The old school finds voice in the words of Mme. 
Joulin (des Deux Ecoles): ‘‘Le divorce, c’est le gachis.’’ Also with 
Mme. Grécourt in /’ Adversaire, who says: ‘‘Nous avions le re- 
spect du mariage. Et nous considérions comme un de nos devoirs 
de femme et d’épouse de sufforter avec dignité les petites tra- 
hisons courantes de nos maris; Réconciliez-vous. On ne brise 
pas une famille pour ga.”’ 

Paris has no illusion for Capus; it is a great heterogeneous 
struggling horde where reputations are easily lost, and where all 
manner of obliquity flourishes. Rosine comes to Paris to hide 
her irregular life; Emma passes through all manner of dubious 
experience there; Champlin comes thither as a modern struggle- 
for-lifer, and acquires much money while losing many ideals and 
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becoming blind to real happiness through the warped standards 
prevailing in that city. Marcel Delonge remains in the city as a 
spectator, and propounds problems of life and morals to the con- 
science of his contemporaries, a proceeding which causes him to 
be much disliked. There is no system of morality, according to 
Capus, that will answer all questions. ‘‘Etant donnée n’importe 
quelle situation dans le vie, il n’y a pas de solution absolue, il n’y 
a que des solutions moyennes, tu entends, moyennes qui ne satis- 
font entiérement ni la raison ni le coeur, et dont on est obligé pour- 
tant de se contenter.’’ Or, as Chartiere says, ‘‘Trouver son de- 
voir, il y a des heures ov c’est aussi difficil que d’avoir du génie.”’ 
For the bourgeois the mainspring of action is money, and by 
his money isa man known and esteemed. The source of a for- 
tune seems to make little difference. In Qui perd, gagne, 
Farjolle misappropriates 200,000 francs. The great financier Ve- 
rugna comes to help his friend, but on hearing that the failure 
is for 200,000 francs only, he tells him he is done for. If it had 
been for several millions, the defaulter would have been a power 
to reckon with, but as it was he was nothing but a common pick- 
pocket. So the misguided man leaves Paris for good. This is the 
same idea to be found in 7’ Adversaire and other plays. ‘‘J’ai vua 
quoi tenaient la probité, |’ honneur, et j’aicompris qu’al, origine 
de toutes les fortunes il y a peut-étre les mémes impurités, et les 
mémes scandales.’’ Money is the great power, and commands 
all that the world has to give. Champlin separates from his 
wife because she does not set the same value on this article that 
he does. To him it controls honor, love, life, talent. But the 
life of the multi-millionaire is not a bed of roses. _Limeray pro- 
tests: ‘I am the greatest financier of Paris. All bring me their 
capital. My position is unique, yet suddenly, because it pleases 
a gentleman to file a summons, | become a criminal at a mo- 
ment’s notice. What was previously confidence becomes abuse 
of confidence. My stockholders are persuaded to sign a protest, 
people who had never thought of such a thing. And all this 
without my changing a line of my conduct, without my under- 
taking any operation I was not engaged in previously. I can- 
not understand it.’’ In /a Bourse ou la Vie, referring toa busi- 
ness deal, the financier Brassac says: ‘‘Ca n’est ni honnéte ni 
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malhonnéte, c’est tout ce qu’on peut demander a une affaire.”’ 
There is suggestion of final justice for the shady financier, busi- 
ness man and the like who pass through the plays of Capus, but 
there is no rebuke conveyed by the pen of the author. Brassac 
marries a millionairess; Piégoy claims Henriette Audry with a 
million; Champlin hopes for Jacqueline with 50,000 a year; they 
are all of the type arriviste. 

Marriage Capus refers to as a practical arrangement entered 
upon for various reasons, usually selfish. The woman is, for 
the most part, resigned to any action on the part of her husband, 
even to his absolute indifference, and it is a resignation without 
effort; it is simply the acceptance of a fact. Divorce, scandal, 
separation, vengeance, are remedies worse than the disease. 
The crucial point is to know how to protect one’s home against 
the dangers that threaten it, to work intelligently for happiness. 
Capus ignores the child, which is the domestic centre and the 
great power of a woman’s life. In /a Chatelaine we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Nous avons fait un de ces mariages préparés par les 
familles ou, quand tout est bien reglé 4 votre insu, on vous dit 
a l’un: ‘Voila votre femme,’ et a l'autre, ‘Voila votre mari,’ avec 
autant de simplicité qu’on vous dit dans un salon: ‘Donnez vous la 
peine de vous asseoir,’ et ons’assied. Et ca dure ce que ¢a peut.”’ 
In da Veine we find: ‘‘Notre mariage en vaudra bien d’autres. 
Il ne sera peut-étre pas trés solennel, mais au moins il ne sera 
pas vilain.”’ 

There are but few love matches in Capus, as they do not give 
the situations which stand out on the stage. Capus has drawn 
some noble women. Laure in Votre Jeunesse who after an un- 
happy marriage gives her life to helping others: ‘‘Si on ne se 
mélait jamais que de ce qui vous regarde, on n’ accomplirait que 
des actions médiocres et égoistes.’’ Heléne adopts her husband’s 
child in a burst of womanly feeling. Mme. Bréautin declares 
that woman was intended to play a great part in life through her 
husband, her son, through man, because in this way only could 
she forget her sorrows in this vale of tears. ‘‘The future of our 
husbands,”’ says she, ‘‘is in our hands. Men never have at the 
same time two great conditions of success, will and patience. 
We must give them either one or the other; both, if necessary. 
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There is always a woman at the beginning of every man’s career, 
and when man starts, it is always a woman that gives the signal.” 
With Capus, woman’s ambition is domestic; she wants to marry. 

Jacqueline, after a more or less agitated existence, declares 
that she will have order in her life. She claims her right to 
settled habits, to a man in whom she will have a right to take an 
interest of an intimate and constant character. She is tired of 
caprice. She wants to know what is coming to-morrow instead 
of not being able to remember what she did the night before. 
She cries aloud for a more systematic life. In /a Chatelaine, 
Jossan explains what he wants. He has made a fortune, and says 
he knows what money stands for. ‘‘Most people who have it 
don’t suspect its uses. They spend it without art or ingenuity. 
They do not know how to enjoy it. They do not know what 
life, strength or gayety it stands for. There are those who 
squander it selfishly, believing that they are generous, but they 
squander it because they have not the courage to use it. Yes, 
I consider that the proud scorn of money, far from being a noble 
sentiment, is a sign of brutal egotism, of a bumptious ignorance 
of life. Myself, I have come to love money, and I am a pretty 
decent sort of fellow nevertheless.’’ 

Contrasted with this idea is that of Marcel Delonge, who feels 
no obligation to make ten millions, so insists that he is richer 
than Bridou, who is still working for them. Marcel is contented 
personally, but he is not the type that contributes to the prosperity 
of a country. Sucha factor is not aggressive, is not progressive, 
and causes the author to protest: ‘‘I] n’y a que les coquins qui 
aient de la volonté a notre époque.’’ Such characters as Marcel 
Delonge are of the kind that are neither hot nor cold, but the 
noticeable feature with this element of Capus’s drama is that 
the man is conscious of his inefficiency. Gaston de Rives in /a 
Chatelaine exclaims, ‘‘Je ne suis pas un homme héroique, moi, je 
suis un homme quelconque, un homme ordinaire,avec mon carac- 
tére, mes passions, et mes vices, et cela m’aigrit, cela m’enrage, 
que tant d’autres, qui ne valent pas mieux que moi, aient réussi, 
quand moi je ratais mavie. C’est de la jalousie, c’est de l’envie, 
c’est tout ce que vous voudrez,mais c’est humain, vous entendez, 
c’est humain.”’ 
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The author’s men have standards, some of them, Julien says: 
*‘I am capable of cowardliness, of concentrated selfishness, but 
there are certain deeds which I could never commit, no matter 
what the end to be attained. I mean those which cannot be even 
discussed with oneself, which you cannot pass over with a joke, 
which would mould within us if performed, giving our whole 
life a rotten odor.’’ There are almost no old men, no young 
ones, almost no young girls. For his lines Capus requires 
natures that have passed the first disillusion in life. His char- 
acter must express sophisticated ideas with irony untouched by 
passion. Each period of life has its own peculiar ideas. Jossan 
affirms that a young girl of 18 is all right for a man of 28. Such 
youngsters are ignorant of the meaning of life and marriage. 
They can learn it together. They are like scholars preparing 
their lessons together. They are adaptable. They can jostle 
each other, fal] down, sulk, and it will pass over. ‘‘As for me,”’ 
he says, “‘I remember.’’ Clotilde answers him: ‘‘Is it not charm- 
ing to be the educator, the teacher of a young girl?’’ Jossan: 
‘Not at all. Professors are people that you play tricks on. I 
would rather be the pupil of a woman than her teacher.’’ And 
it is true that the woman of to-day known to Capus, the product 
of our most intense civilization, is able to teach her companion. 
In /’ Oiseau blessé, Yvonne asks: ‘‘Has not the type of young 
girl undergone a change, or is it not being modified?’’ Has not 
this modern life radically changed the nature of the young girl 
so that she is no longer tearful, nor romantic, nor cynical? She 
has become a fatalist, is no longer resigned. Instead of profess- 
ing revolt she has become ironical and austere. She is no longer 
romantic, but confident in life and destiny. The stronger char- 
acters are women in every case. His heroes are indifferent with- 
out the will to prevail, so that they are more or less inert. His 
women are courageous and full of character. They stand under 
the heroes, urge them to action, and make their careers for them. 

The plots of Capus’s plays are meagre. Through the associa- 
tion with a stock gambler a home is wrecked financially. By a 
rich marriage the broker is put on his feet, pays his debts; the 
associate leaves Paris with wife and family to live in the country. 
One of the features of this play is the loyalty of the wife to her 
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husband in adversity (/a Bourse ou la Vie). A lawyer from Dijon 
comes to Paris on a visit, and is so dazzled by the great opportu- 
nities there of making money and enjoying life, that he is drawn 
away from his wife by a rich adventuress, whom he finally mar- 
ries after divorcing his wife (/es Deux Hommes). The inter- 
est lies in the presentation of various pictures of Parisian circles, 
social, financial, political, and the exposure of the motives which 
guide human beings in their struggle through life. 

The subject which the author finds most stimulating is evi- 
dently the social relations uf modern life among the bourgeois. 
The aspect of this life which he happens to choose for illumina- 
tion is very possibly unpleasant, yet the conviction grows, as 
you become familiar with Capus, that his scenes and incidents 
have been chosen, not for their eternal human truth, but because 
they furnish material needed for the making of a successful play 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. Society is shifty as 
the seas, and a local symptom would not of necessity point to a 
definite decadence. ‘‘Ne croyez pas un Frangais quand il dit du 
mal de lui; il se vante’’ (Pat//eron). Capus enjoys thoroughly 
the life with which he is surrounded, and finds it good. It may 
not bea brilliant age historically, but it is a cordial, friendly, 
sympathetic age with few virtues, perhaps, but for that reason 
we are all the more sympathetic. 

Chance is claimed by Capus as one of the principal factors in 
life, whether it turns to success or failure. Piégoy says that at 
the origin of each destiny are obscure forces that act upon it to 
control it, pushing it hither and thither through life, the unfore- 
seen that grips a man’s life and shakes it to its foundation. 
Man has only a limited power over his destiny, he cannot foresee 
thousands of possible events, nor decide which one is to come to 
him. We act as if we were masters, and succeed in working out 
our will to a certain point. This conviction of power prevents 
our casting ourselves helplessly back on an inert indifference; 
we can and must control our future toadegree. ‘‘Croyez-vous,”’ 
says Capus to the student, ‘‘que le combat de la volonté humaine 
contre le hasard, qui est le drame méme de la vie, ait jamais été 
aussi furieux et aussi émouvant qu’aujourd’hui?’’ Capus thinks 
that social classification is based on money, more and more. 
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Everyone wants a situation that will give him more money. 
Journalism is overrun, and as for dramatic writing there are 
more than 10,000 Frenchmen who have written plays that have 
been produced, and thousands of others who have attempted to 
write plays for this reason; because the theatre is recognized to 
be the shortest road to wealth and reputation. This accounts 
for the types of failure presented to us by Capus, picked usually 
from the large population of ‘‘vazés’’ floating in Paris. 

The complicated and intense life which we lead at present 
furnishes many new species of the genus homo which are bound 
to appear on the stage and modify its technique, its subjects, 
its tone and dialogue. The varied forms of life and interest in 
special classes have increased. The laws of education have in- 
troduced a tremendous change in the social réle of women, and 
have created new types of young girls, of déclassées, of wives 
bound to husbands by mutual consent alone, from which has 
arisen almost a morale of irregular situations. All such char- 
acters have none of the clearness, frankness, or logic of the clas- 
sic type. For this reason they are much more difficult to han- 
dle in the drama, to portray accurately and to follow in their 
evolution and contrasts. All this demands a new style of com- 
edy. Capus has said, and rightly, that what we go to the thea- 
tre for, and what we have a right to find there, is a distraction, 
the sensation of the truth, life in movement and in action, an in- 
crease, however slight, of our knowledge of man, and this he 
strives to furnish. 

It is life, its situations, its problems, its relations, that we find 
in the drama of Capus, and the solutions have nothing melo- 
dramatic about them. They are practical and probable. No im- 
possible combination or circumstance is solved by suicide, mur- 
der or scandal. Capus has his answer ready always, based on 
reason and experience. His characters realize their ambition, and 
they hold to it resolutely, knowing that the will to succeed is half 
the battle won. 

‘*We are both at a turning of the road in our lives,’’ says La 
Herche. ‘‘If we do not hold with an iron will for a quarter of an 
hour, we are lost. A quarter of an hour! I do not believe that 
anyone could keep an iron will for longer than that!’’ We must 
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be quick to keep out of trouble, have confidence in life, be indul- 
gent and kindly and have courage and reason in all things. 
Lucien says: ‘‘Je n’ai aucune raison particuliére d’étre malheu- 
reux’’; Chartier: ‘“‘I] n’y a pas d’autre définition du bonheur’”’ 
(Notre Jeunesse). 

Judged by the number of his plays, by their importance and 
success, by their value, Capus is in the front rank of contemporary 
dramatists. In his gayety, in his clarity, his esprit, his unpreju- 
diced practical good sense, the French endorse qualities essen- 
tially national. He has the fatalism of the classic writers, the ly- 
ric qualities of the modern, which explains the contradictory crit- 
icisms passed upon him. All grant him charm. He teaches his 
people to recognize life in its essence, to take things serenely, if 
not stoically, to act with moderation and be indulgent in their 
judgment of others. His common sense gives the constant sugges- 
tion to make the most of things and take advantage of every op- 
portunity, as it may never come again. Life isa hard proposition, 
and the less sentiment you have, the better chance you will have 
to keep your footing in the general scramble for a high seat in the 
temple of Mammon. The feature of Capus which most startles a 
conservative mind, perhaps, is the detachment of the author from 
his work. He expresses no surprise, no disapproval at any of the 
acts of his characters. He seems to have no standard by which 
to measure manor woman. As for the characters themselves, 
the motives that guide them are their personal tastes, a purely 
selfish standard: ‘‘I do this because I want to, not because it is 
right or because I ought.’’ There is no obligation to be found 
in this creed ; the personal education is the sole criterion, which 
rings false to the ear of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Behind the irony of Capus, which at times approaches humor, 
you see a confidence in life, and the will of effort. A moral 
treatise is less effective in rebuking vice than well-placed ridi- 
cule, and in this way Capus has rendered great service to mod- 
ern life, if it has eyes to read the lesson. 

Capus has succeeded in interpreting the tone of the theatre- 
going public who have an idea of their own about him. They 
have set him down as a charming writer, witty, sophisticated, 
optimistic, His heroes are inconsistent and of no moral integ- 
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rity. He is himself not earnest. In reference to this last, it isa 
little difficult to say whether he is in earnest or not. He is cer- 
tainly witty, and in his temptation to turn an epigram, or give a 
brilliant flash to some well-known idea, he conveys at times an 
undoubted impression of indifference oreven flippancy. His ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Tout s’arrange,’’ has become current coin. He is still 
called an optimist, but there is a certain haziness about the mean- 
ing of this word, so it demands comment. Capus’s optimism 
does not mean a happy dénouement, although the expression has 
been applied to him asa reproach, as it is considered impossible 
for a rational man to be both optimist and realist at one and the 
same time. It is a thoroughly French point of view that tocall a 
man an optimist is to allow the inference that he is half-witted. 
This conclusion is based on the definition of optimism as wilful 
blindness to the realities of life. It is the spirit that says, what- 
ever happens: ‘‘The sun shines. God is good. How happy we 
are!’’ This is not active optimism of the best type of modern intel- 
lect, which believes in an optimism that shows the value of effort, 
gives confidence, creates hope of success in our endeavor, and 
deprecates violence, for which it would substitute reasonable 
means to gain its end. It has been said of Capus: ‘‘Vouz avez 
su concilier l’énergie et l’optimisme, en apparence seulement con- 
tradictoire, car on ne peut étre énergique si on n’est un peu op- 
timiste. Votre ceuvre ne préconise pas cet optimisme qui pré- 
tend que tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes et 
qu’il faut intervenir le moins possible pour modifier le cours des 
choses. Mais elle conseille cet optimisme minimum qui est un 
cordial pour |’épuisé, un viatique pour celui qui a une dure car- 
riére 4 parcourir et a qui la vie demande incessament de nouveaux 
sacrifices et de nouveaux efforts. En un mot, vous nous donnez 
des motifs de lutter puisque vous nous donnez des raisons d’es- 
pérer. Votre optimisme est donc, bien un élément, une condi- 
tion de |’énergie.’’ This is practically one with the active mili- 
tant pessimism of Brunetiére. 

There are those who accuse Capus of pessimism and fatalism. 
A modern critic says in reference to him that the practice of con- 
sidering that nothing is of importance, and of belittling passions, 
emotions, sorrows, and obligations is a sign of decadent culture, 
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A society without duties, without ideals, without illusions, a so- 
ciety of which all the members are keen each for his own gain, 
whatever his neighbor may suffer, is nearing dissolution. The 
general attitude of the critics is disparaging for our author’s 
philosophy and influence and approving for his technique, but the 
public leave no doubt about their good will. His moral, plus or 
minus, finds an echo in the heart of the Parisian theatregoer, and 
his ironical touch to serious questions and crucial moments of 
life meets with a delighted response with Dumas /2/s, ‘‘C’est 
si bon de rire.”’ 

The last play by Capus performed at the Porte Saint-Martin 
November 4th, last, /’ Aventurier, points to one of two things: 
either that the author has concluded to adapt his drama to the 
more conservative stage of the Porte Saint-Martin, or that his ge- 
nius has naturally clarified since the moral pyrotechnics of Un 
Ange, first played in December, 1909, at the Variétés; and he has 
produced in /’Aventurier, a successor to the brilliant, robust, 
normal work of Augier, a progeny in which he would have our 
best wishes. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 
I. 


On the first of last March some fifty menfrom our division 
left their miserable billets in the region between Verdun and 
St. Mihiel for the four-months course which the military author- 
ities permitted them to take in the universities of France. A 
few of this contingent,—the lucky ones, we thought at the time,— 
were going to Paris; the rest were bound for several of the uni- 
versities of southern France—for Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and Toulouse. By a typical army blunder, those assigned to the 
last university were sent to Toul, grim old fortress, that was quite 
bewildered to find itself suspected of academic distinction. 

The hospitable kindness of the French on our arrival in these 
various cities did not surprise us so mnch as the army’s unwonted 
generosity in lavishing such comforts as feather-beds and French 
cooking upon us. To be permitted to lead the leisure life of a 
civilian, with all bills paid by the government, was so contrary to 
everyone’s preconception of the duty of an American soldier in 
France that hardly anyone was content with the ordinary and 
obvious explanation of his transformation into a student. The 
declared purpose of this period of study was to resume a university 
course interrupted by the war. But the impracticability of actu- 
ally continuing the same studies which had been begun in the 
States was apparent from the outset. Even on the trucks which 
started us on our way from divisional headquarters, I remember 
hearing at least three other interpretations of our temporary de- 
tachment from military service. 

Those who were most disgusted with their experience in the 
army suspected the military authorities of the Machiavellian idea 
of winning over the more intelligent element in the army by 
this unexpected kindness. The men who would be most likely 
to criticise the incompetence and the injustices of army admin- 
istration, the only men whose criticism would be dangerous, 
would be thus indirectly bribed to ignore, or at least made to 
forget, their many causes of complaint by a pleasant sojourn in 
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a university town. Others, less cynical, proposed the more 
reasonable explanation that the government was trying to im- 
prove our relation with our French allies ; association with French 
people of culture or refinement being more likely to conduce 
to real amity, than occasion! and not always agreeable contact 
with simple peasants and avaricious shopkeepers. Others con- 
sidered the whole scheme the beginning of a movement to interest 
American students in the possibilities of pursuing advanced 
studies in French universities, and thus to attract to them the 
many students who had been accustomed before the war to go to 
the universities of Germany to complete their training. None 
of these things may have been very definitely in the mind of the 
war department or the educators who persuaded it to undertake 
the experiment. Yet it is certain that a better understanding of 
French customs and conceptions, and a real friendship for the 
French people, were the results accomplished, rather than the 
acquisition of any definite knowledge or the completion of inter- 
rupted scholastic careers. 2 

The first and most important obstacle to systematic study in 
a French university was naturally the inability of the majority 
of students to understand or speak the language. The candidate 
who made application for the privilege of attending a French 
university was indeed required to answer a question concerning 
his knowledge of French. But this appears to have been merely 
perfunctory, as he was accepted even though his knowledge was 
limited to words pertaining to the barnyard and the more 
familiar elements of French cuisine. Unfortunately this meagre 
vocabulary was of little useinacourseon medizval architecture 
or international law. Even the men who had studied French 
for some years in America, owing to our lamentable methods of 
teaching foreign languages, experienced the greatest difficulty 
in following a lecture, unless they had had considerable practice 
since their arrival in France. 

Some of the students had vaguely imagined that the professor 
would discourse in English, and this was done in certain cases 
at the Sorbonne. But the faculties of the provincial universities 
decided that if the students knew no French, the best solution 
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of the problem was to teach them as much as possible in the 
short space of time at their disposal. They accordingly organ- 
ized, with the aid of the professors in the dycées, special courses 
of instruction in the French language. The majority of the in- 
structors were unacquainted with English. This sometimes re- 
sulted in elaborate and unnecessary explanations of such words 
as solitude, which happens to be the same in both languages, 
but in general, the total exclusion of English from the classroom 
was a pedagogical advantage. The teachers showed an astonish- 
ing ingenuity in the art of definition. When simple words and 
paraphrases failed them, which was seldom, they resorted to 
pictorial presention and pantomime. On one occasion I saw a 
very serious but extremely active professor seize a cap from an 
amazed corporal, and setting it jauntily on the back of his head, 
knock it off with a dramatic gesture. This was an illustration 
of certain obscure phrases in the poem of Victor Hugo which re- 
lates how his father’s hat was shot off by a treacherous Spaniard 
in the Peninsular War. 

The Americans were required to attend, in addition to these 
special classes, a certain number of the courses regularly offered 
to French students. Perhaps ten per cent of the American 
students, certinly not more, understood the greater part of the 
lecture, for the professors in all cases took pains to speak slowly 
and distinctly; another twenty per cent caught a few ideas here 
and there, if they paid strict attention. For the remainder, 
attendance was merely one of those symbolic acts to which the 
military mind attaches a mysterious importance. A friend of 
mine sat through eight classes in law for as many hours a week 
without understanding a single word except Judes César. He is 
one of many. At the end of the first lecture in a law course de- 
signed only for American students, the professor, still seated at 
his desk, dismissed the class that had been apparently drinking 
in his words. The men remained seated, and interpreted a second 
and more energetic dismisal‘as an eloquent elaboration of the 
legal point in question. The significance of the professor’s dis- 
course was understood only when he picked up his notes and 
left the room himself, accompanying his action by an emphatic 
** Allez !"” 
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One could not fail to admire the patience of the professors 
in the face of such discouragements. They continued to lecture 
gravely throughout the term to men whose faces seldom showed 
the least glimmer of comprehension. They persisted heroically 
in their efforts to make us talk and write French, in spite of a 
general lassitude, not to call it laziness, on the part of soldiers 
who were tired out physically by the hard knocks of war, and 
benumbed intellectually by the deadening monotony of the arm- 
istice. 

Fortunately the success of the university courses does not have 
to be measured solely by academic standards. They were worth 
while if for no other reason than that they gave the American 
soldiers an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first hand 
with the best elements in French culture and tradition. Last 
July, between the acts of a comedy in the huge Salvation Army 
theatre at St. Nazaire, I witnessed a striking proof that the 
university plan had not been a failure. The French government 
thought it necessary to ask the embarking troops, through an 
official interpreter, not to judge France and the French people 
by the worst they had seen of them, for the American soldier 
had often seen only the worst. He mentioned the fact that he 
knew American students at Montpellier who had been living 
with the French people and liked them. There happened to be 
scattered through the audience a large number of soldiers re- 
turning from almost every university detachment in France. 
The spontaneous and thunderous applause that cut short the 
interpreter’s words showed how much the opening of French 
universities to American soldiers had contributed to Franco- 
American friendship. 


III. 


The French knew that we studied little, but they acknowl- 
edged that we observed much. The men who knew French, 
and some of those who did not, immediately made comparisons 
and criticisms of the French universities as educational institu- 
tions. The first thing that an American student remarks is the 
complete absence of what we are accustomed to call student life— 
no dormitories, no clubs, no magazines, no newspapers, no ath- 
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letic contests. It is evident, at first sight ,that a French university 
is an institution of learning and nothing else. The American 
conception of a college has no equivalent whatever in the French 
system of education. The university consists only of professional 
schools: the School of Letters, the School of Science, the School of 
Medicine, and sometimes others. Ordinarily, the student who 
enters the university has completed all studies of a generay 
nature in the /ycée. He chooses a particular school of the 
university solely as a means of entering upon a career. A pro- 
fessor of science expressed surprise that the majority of Ameri- 
cans, who had the reputation of being interested particularly 
in things scientific, should register in the School of Letters. 
The reason was, probably, that the School of Letters offered 
a greater variety of studies, and consequently something 
more nearly approximating that general culture which an Ameri- 
can is taught to consider the object of a college education. Yet 
even here the studies are not properly liberal, since they are 
primarily intended for those who expect to enter the profession 
of teaching. 

The fact that a French university is a collection of professional 
schools accounts for the seriousness of the students. It accounts 
in some measure, for what appears to the American collegian 
the meagreness of their program of courses, the Sorbonne being, 
as always, an exception. The profusion of courses listed in the 
catalogue of our best universities would astound and puzzle a 
French student. It would seem absurd to him to be studying 
advanced psychology, higher mathematics, English literature, 
and anthropology at the same time. In an American college 
one frequently finds some twenty courses in English literature; 
in a French university there are ordinarily no more than three 
or four courses in French literature. Moreover, since all French 
universities are under the direct control of the government’s 
department of education, most of these courses are the same in 
every university in France. The professors, of whom there are 
only one or two in the department, are obliged to prepare their 
students for a severe examination based on certain literary monu- 
ments selected annually by the state authorities. In America 
a course, once established, is apt to continue unchanged forever. 
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The complete alternation each year to the university program 
in France explains to some extent the apparent lack of variety in 
the curriculum. 

The paucity of courses given in a French university seems to 
an American a distinct limitation. The Frenchman would 
probably interpret this difference between the higher institutions 
of learning in the two countries in another way: he would be 
inclined to think that Americans were emphasizing, character- 
istically, quantity rather than quality. The American students 
who made the most of their opportunity to evaluate the kind of in- 
struction given in French universities, would probably admit there 
is some justice in this point of view. The quality of instruction 
in French universities is probably superior, on the average, to that 
in ourown. And this is not because we have not as good instructors 
and professors as are to be found in France; it is because France 
has uot as many mediocre instructors and professors as are to 
to be found in America. A professor ina French university— 
and it should be remembered that only a few of the instructors 
are not professors—is first of all a scholar whose attainments in 
the field of research are indisputable, a teacher who has had long 
experience in the /ycée, and finally, a lecturer whose language is a 
model of literary excellence. The competition for professorial 
chairs is keen, and few are elected; and it is precisely be- 
cause they are few, that professors in the universities of France 
are invariably men of distinction and authority. 

The attempts at reconstruction in several of our large uni- 
versities have been accompanied by a demand for better teaching. 
The fact is sometimes overlooked that the host of young in- 
structors and assistant professors of doubtful scholarship and 
still more doubtful competence as teachers, is the price we pay 
for insisting on offering highly specialized courses in every sub- 
ject under the sun, in all our universities. We would probably 
not be willing to sacrifice either this infinite variety; or the sys- 
tem of instruction in which the formal lecture is supplemented by 
smaller classes, where there is more intimate contact between 
student and teacher. Yet it is worth while noting that incom- 
petent teachers never find their way into French universities 
for the simple reason that the universities prefer to have a few 
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subjects taught by a few professors to large classes, rather 
than many subjects taught by all kinds of instructors to small 
classes. 

The American soldiers were impressed by the atmosphere 
of formality in the French classroom. When the professor 
enters, the class rises in a body and remains respectfully stand- 
ing until he takes his seat. The American professor is apt to 
be found hastily jotting down notes on the blackboard, while his 
class straggles in one by one. He never takes time to be dig- 
nified. The French professor, on the other hand, never seems 
entirely to forget that he is wearing the mantle of academic 
authority. And what is true of the professors is true of the 
students. American students admire their instructors as men 
and as individual teachers. French students have an inbred 
and profound respect for the professor as a type, as a representa- 
tive of science and scholarship, an attitude that is only a reflection 
of the general respect for learning and academic eminence among 
French people of every class. All this is more conducive to a 
feeling of restraint than to any degree of familiarity between 
professors and students. And, in fact, when the students ex- 
press their own opinions, which is seldom, they present their 
remarks in the form of an elaborate exercise, which is, in min- 
iature, as formal and complete a discussion of the subject 
expressed in as impeccable French, as the lecture of the pro- 
essor himself. 

The formality of external manners is thus only the counterpart 
of a certain formalism in the method of instruction. This has 
both its good and bad aspects. An instructor in an American 
college is often so delighted at discovering that a student is think- 
ing for himself, that he permits his opinions to pass without too 
minute criticism. The French professor is interested solely in 
inculcating the right ideas about a particular subject. The 
American professor is sometimes interested in eliciting ideas, 
right or wrong; and they are as likely to be one as the other. 
I remember hearing a professor of French literature advise his 
students, who were preparing to pass their /:cence, not to intro- 
duce novel notions of their own, which he took for granted would 
be too immature to be worth stating, but rather to limit their ob- 
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servation to what they had learned in his lectures, and to devote 
their energies particularly to the form of their exercise. An 
American instructor would hardly desire, and would certainly 
never publicly demand, so complete a suppression of the student’s 
personality. The system of the American college aims at the 
development of the individual, and this conception of the purpose 
of education is often carried over even into professional training. 
The system of the French university, which is avowedly profes- 
sional, centres all effort in soundness of doctrine. It assumes 
that the general intellectual development of the individual is 
complete, an assumption that the immaturity of many of the 
students would hardly seem to warrant. 
IV. 

While French professors and students were striving to inter- 
pret everything from educational methods to social customs to 
the Americans, the latter endeavored to reciprocate by giving 
the French some idea of university life in the States. It was 
naturally impossible to explain to the French our system of ed- 
ucation; but it was entirely practicable to engage in the ‘’extra- 
curriculum”’ activities familiar to all American college men. 
The soldiers played baseball and ran track-meets primarily for 
their own amusement; but they staged American plays and 
established university papers as much for the French as for 
themselves. The newspapers, published in about ten of the 
universities attended by our soldiers, proved to be the most 
effective means of presenting American points of view and ex- 
plaining American peculiaries. The more pretentious of these 
weeklies, such as Voz/a of Bordeaux, Qu’ est gue ce? of Toulouse, 
and Deux Mots of Clermont, contained articles on university 
affairs, more or less serious editorials, satirical sketches and 
humorous verse, cartoons illustrating French and American 
customs, and finally, contributions from the French professors 
and students themselves. After the first shock of mild surprise 
at so extraordinary an undertaking, the French accepted these 
innovations enthusiastically, although I imagine that they some- 
times vaguely wondered what relation cartoons and comedies had 
to university education in America. They were disappointed at 
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not finding any serious criticism of American literature in our 
papers; the total absence of anything academic in a university 
publication puzzled them. Yet if the French never wholly 
understood the exact place that these various activities had in 
our university life, they approved and admired them as evidence 
of the irrepressible energy of Americanism. 

To convince French students that our universities concerned 
themselves to some degree with education, the American School 
Detachment, as they were officially called, determined to estab- 
lish scholarships which, should permit French students to come 
to America. These funds were necessarily limited, as, contrary 
to the opinion of French shopkeepers, most of the American 
students were not millionaires. But the movement was prompted 
by a genuine desire to maintain friendly relations between the 
students of the two countries, and also by the proud feeling 
always difficult for Americans to suppress, that there was some- 
thing which a new country like America might teach an old 
country like France, even in the matter of education. When a 
distinguished French journalist visited Harvard some fifteen 
years ago, he remarked with annoying complacency, that he 
took no interest whatever in the scholastic affairs of the uni- 
versity, as he hardly supposed that Europe with its tried 
methods had anything to learn from American pedagogues. If 
the American students in France, by obviously prefering 
amusement to study, contributed to this impression that 
scholarship was a comparatively unimportant factor in their 
universities, they hoped to rectify it by inviting the French 
to see for themselves that sound learning and serious work were 
not incompatible with American practicality and love of pleasure. 
The scholarships given to French students by their American 
comrades, together with the more important ones established 
by our universities and educational foundations, mark the 
completion of the first serious attempt at an interchange of 
students between our country and France. The number of French 
students sent to America will be necessarily few; but, on the 
other hand, they will be discriminatingly selected, and—if so 
ungrateful a remark be permissible—they will not suffer under 
the disadvantage of studying under military auspices. 
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V. 


Admirers of French scholarship hoped that the work of the 
army educational commission would result in Americans going 
to France to complete their studies as they once went to Germany. 
Certainly the number of Americans studying in France will be 
greater than ever before, but that there will be an extraordinary 
increase is doubtful for several reasons. America has achieved 
intellectual independence to such an extent that she no longer 
requires the kind of foreign discipline that she sought in the 
days when every ambitious professor and scientist traveled to 
Germany for his doctor’s degree. To the exactness and thorough- 
ness that /American scholarship acquired in Germany, might well 
be added the precision of form and clarity of thought that are 
best exemplified in the scholarshipfof France. But sucha motive 
for going to France would be quite different from that which 
obliged Americans desirous of specializing in the English language 
and literature to go to Germany, because no advanced study in 
these subjects was possible in England or the United States. 
To-day, almost any conceivable subject may be studied in our 
universities. Americans will therefore go to France to continue 
work in particular fields where the French are preéminent, to 
study under certain great.men, and to learn something of French 
methods; but they will probably consider these studies comple- 
mentary to those which they have already pursued in America. 
The reason that French universities will never occupy the place 
that German universities once did in our intellectual life, is not 
that they are inferior; it is simply that we ourselves have out- 
grown the period of academic tutelage. 

Even if Americans should desire to pursue a complete course 
of study in a French university, they would find difficulties in 
the very nature of the French educational system; for that 
system is characterized by extreme centralization and con- 
sequent lack of flexibility. The university courses lead to 
degrees which permit their recipients to enter upon this or that 
particular profession, but the attainment of degrees requires 
work of such a special nature that foreigners cannot profitably 
make them the goal of their studies. In the examinations, many 
of which are oral, a great deal of emphasis is laid on excellence of 
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form, which is naturally difficult for anyone but a native to 
acquire. Americans who studied in France and Germany 
before the war, often contrasted the facility with which they 
could arrange their courses in Germany, with the difficulties 
they encountered in Paris, for it was to Paris that most Amer- 
icans went, since the system of centralization deprives the 
provincial universities of the prestige they possess in Germany. 
In France, extreme conservatism and excessive modesty have 
often combined to prevent foreigners from obtaining any intimate 
insight into the character of French society. In the days before 
the war, strangers felt something of this same spirit in the French 
university. It must be remembered that the French are neither 
propagandists like the Germans, nor advertisers like ourselves. 
They sometimes seem to have a veritable aptitude for concealing 
their virtues and rendering the sources of their wisdom inac- 
cessible. 

The French government and the university authorities which 
represent it, will now undoubtedly endeavor to make conditions 
of study especially attractive toAmericans. They will probably 
not, like Oxford, resort to the doubtful expedient of establishing 
a new degree of doctor of philosophy, which has no prestige of 
tradition behind it, in order to compete with that conferred by 
German Universities. It is not so much by such radical modi- 
fications of academic standards, as by a more adequate supervi- 
sion and direction of the work of foreign students that the 
scholarship and the science of France can be made more acces- 
sible and more profitable to Americans. 

Few of the soldiers in the American School Detachments. ex- 
pressed the intention of returning to France to continue their 
studies. Academic training had been the least important result 
of their four months at a French university; for through the 
medium of their universities they had learned to know and to 
admire the French people. Whatever motives may impel 
Americans to study in France, the technical and professional 
advantages to the individual will be of little account, if this 
opportunity does not further a better understanding of France. 
For international understanding, in the larger sense of the term, 
requires more than admiration of a people’s achievement or 
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appreciation of their art; it requires profound study of the people 
themselves. The whole experience of the American army in 
France is proof of the fact that such understanding cannot be 
gained by associating large numbers of men together in a com- 
mon cause. It must findits beginning among the few, among 


men of education and culture. 
ROBERT J. MENNER. 


New Haven, Conn. 














A MYSTIC SINGER OF JEANNE D’ARC 


The greatest loss to French letters in the battle of the 
Marne—possibly in the World War—was Charles Péguy. For 
ten years he had attracted nation-wide attention as writer and 
as patriot, and his fame was beginning to compel admiration 
abroad. Spectacular as had been his militant rdle in the in- 
ternal dissensions of France during the stormy days of the 
Dreyfus Affair, he did not hesitate, upon awakening to his 
country’s peril, to denounce his former pacifist and socialist 
colleagues. His talent for creating symbols, his genius as a 
seer of visions, his virile originality in style, contributed to make 
him the founder of a school. So he acquired ascendency over 
a circle of the élite, who came to consider him their moral and 
spiritual guide. Thus, Ernest Psichari, the grandson of Renan, 
in dedicating his Appel des Armes, addressed it “To the great 
and lonely figure, guardian to-day of the soul of France, whose 
work has aroused the love of all our youth, to our master, 
Charles Peguy.”” A guide to conscience, an innovator, a dis- 
seminator of ideas, Peguy gave new expression to ideas thronging 
his mind. Distinctive is the mystic note in the works he com- 
posed after 1908, the date of his return to the faith of his fathers. 
Few literary productions of modern times can equal in spiritual 
fervor and sonority 7he Mystery of the Charity of Joan of Arc, 
his most cherished creation. 

Péguy’s adoration of the saintly shepherdess was due no doubt 
to childhood associations. Born at Orleans in 1873, the son of 
a cabinet-maker who soon died, Charles grew up in the care of 
his mother and grandmother, pious toilers. The former, an 
upholsterer by trade, still lives in Orleans, where now a street 
has been named after her son, and where in 1915 ajoint military 
and civil commission affixed to her house, on the first anni- 
versary of Charles's death, a marble tablet commemorating his 
career. Of his debt to his grandmother, an illiterate cowherd, 
Charles always spoke with devotion. Her industry and that of 
his mother enabled him to enjoy the advantages of the city 
schools, including the /ycée, in going to which he passed daily 
through the Rue Jeanne d’Arc. According to his teacher, 
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Gustave Fautras, he was a precocious lad of exceptional intelli- 
gence. Keenly interested in his studies, especially the “human- 
ities,’’ he was wont to attain highest honors in each class. 

Encouraged by his academic success, Péguy decided to become 
a teacher, and to this end attended two Parisian institutions, the 
Lycée Lakanai and the Collége Sainte-Barbe. Then he chose 
to perform his military service, and while in the army came 
under the spell of socialist propaganda. Having entered the 
Higher Normal School, he left it before finishing his course to 
engage in journalism, and for the moment he came to admire 
Zola and Jaurés almost as much as Jeanne d’Arc. But eventu- 
ally the subversive doctrine furnished its own cure. The social- 
ists, busy in devising means for the destruction of the army, the 
navy, and the Church, lost sight of issues that were essentially 
national and international, and were taken wholly by surprise 
by the German Emperor's spectacular visit to Morocco in 1905. 

At that time Péguy, already awakened to his folly, published, 
in his Cahiers de la Quinzaine, a fortnightly review, Notre Patrie, 
a sarcastic analysis of French socialist government during the 
preceding four years. In his unique style, admitting at one 
place eighteen pages of diatribe without a period, he lays bare 
the hypocrisies, incompetence, and destructive policies of his 
former political partisans. By his innuendoes and clever com- 
parisons, he brings against the socialist régime a powerful indict- 
ment. The Zolas, Jaurés, and Pelletans now appear as fallen 
idols. None merits quite so much contempt as Emile Combes, 
“le petit bonhomme populaire,’’ whose sole ambition has been 
to persecute the religious orders and to humble the Church. 
The supporters of the army and the Church are shown to have 
been the victims of a detestabie official espionage. In short, the 
author demontrates that a political despotism, if exercised by 
the narrow-minded, may be far worse than the military despo- 
tism of the Empire. Notre Patrie made honorable amends for 
the errors of Péguy. Then, once more under the inspiration of 
his martyr heroine, though continuing to expose the chimeras of 
pacifism, he turned his attention to belles-lettres. 

In 1912 appeared Zhe Mystery, his trilogy composed in com- 
memoration of the five hundredth anniversary of the Maid’s birth. 
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Of this vast epic he says: “It has been given to me to endeavor 
to put all that a man can of himself in representing the fourteen 
or fifteen mysteries, and the unequalled mystery of the life and 
vocation and sanctity and martyrdom of the greatest saint, I 
believe, that has ever existed.’’ To analyze in detail this im- 
posing monument, which exhibits all the daring of genius, would 
require a volume. Péguy does not follow the facts of history, 
but, as the title indicates, emphasizes rather the mystic aspects 
of his subject. Accordingly, Joan appears neither before Charles 
VII at Chinon nor at the siege of Orleans, neither at the coro- 
nation in Rheims nor in her martyrdom at Rouen. Her visions, 
even, play no prominent part in the story. The epic, the scene 
of which opens in 1425 near Joan’s native village, contains but 
three characters. Hauviette, a neighbor girl who serves as a 
contrast to Joan, appears only in Part I. The third character, 
Madame Gervaise, is a nun intended to personify the quiet con- 
servatism and humility that would accept as inevitable the evil 
in the world. As for Joan, though tenacious of her political 
convictions, she is concerned chiefly with spiritual matters, 
asking herself repeatedly why God permits such misery in the 
realm of France. Human iniquity, she reasons, can doubtless 
be explained, an explanation that seems to her the more urgent 
since, in tolerating it, she virtvally becomes its accomplice. 
How different is her friend Hauviette, the type of Christian who 
considers duty to consist in conforming to public custom. Far 
from her is the thought of moral responsibility for the acts of 
others! And so, unable to obtain satisfaction from Hauviette, 
Joan has recourse to Madame Gervaise. 

In their interminable discussions, Madame Gervaise does 
most of the talking, but affords the impatient shepherdess little 
consolation and no satisfactory explanation of the existence of 
evil. After deploring the ravages of the Hundred Years’ War, 
they come to the question of redemption, which involves a 
detailed narrative of the life of Christ and His Passion. Joan, 
whose heart is set upon ending the war and its attendant suffering, 
receives a rude shock when told that even Christ Himself cannot 
save the unwilling. Her despair is deepened by hearing of the 
cowardice and treachery of those who deserted Jesus in His 
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hour of need. True, Madame Gervaise constantly suggests 
extenuations for human frailti¢és, but Joan’s rigid moral code 
accepts excuses only reluctantly. 

Part II opens with a poetic and philosophic comparison of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Hope for the dramatist is supreme, 
a virtue symbolized by the child, and displayed in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Especially beautiful here is the glorification 
of Night as the perpetuator of Hope, since it brings forgetful- 
ness of woe. The Creator thus apostrophizes Night:— 


“ Nuit, tu es sainte, Nuit, tu es grande, Nuit tu es belle ; 

Nuit au grand manteau, 

Nuit, je t'aime et je te salue et je te glorifie, et tu es ma 
grande fille et ma créature. 

O belle Nuit, Nuit au grand manteau, ma fille au manteau 
étoilé, 

Tu me rappelles ce grand silence qu’il y avait 

Avant que j’eusse ouvert les écluses d’ingratitude. . . .” 


Part III of Péguy’s mystic trilogy is consecrated to the Saints 
Innocent in eulogy of the symbol of Hope. These little victims 
of Herod, the poet avers, are of all martyrs the only immaculate 
saints. What incomparably enhances their glory is their having 
been of the same age as Jesus and having lived at the same 
time. ‘Rien n’est beau comme un enfant qui s’endort en faisant 
sa priére,” affirms the Creator. Saint Louis and the French of 
the Crusades are not forgotten, however,—“ peuple intelligent, 
peuple laborieux, peuple militaire.’"’ Indeed, God Himself is 
amazed at the saintliness of Louis IX, who preferred leprosy to 
sin: “I remain trembling,’’ says God, “I remain confounded by 
that proof of love.” 

Though 7he Mystery, by concluding without direct allusion 
to the martyr heroine, disconcerts the reader, yet it is an imagi- 
native epic of rich and varied style. It must be enjoyed, how- 
ever, as a “‘spectacle dans un fauteuil.’’ Nobody would think 
of attempting it on the stage in its present form, since the part 
of Madame Gervaise would run for hours without interruption. 
Péguy paints daringly yet reverently, thrilling us as he reveals 
the springlike purity and beauty of the soul of little Joan. Like 
a devout paladin of old, he kneels before his subject, predestined 
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for it by temperament. “Faith,’’ he exclaims, “is a church, a 
cathedral, rooted in the very soil of France!” 

Resembling in mystic content this epic on Jeanne d’Arc is 
Péguy’s Eve (1913), a poem of 5600 lines dealing with the Resur- 
rection. Composed in quatrains, it excels 7he Mystery in artistic 
finish, and, like it, is characterized by plenitude of matter. The 
poet, in considering the vices and weaknesses of man, the per- 
versions of modern society, the artificiality of our civilization, 
cannot help preferring the simplicity of primitive society. ‘‘Seule 
vous le savez,’’ he declares to Eve,— 


“ Seule vous Je savez, nos travaux d’aujourd’ hui 
Ne valent pas le quart de |’ antique paresse. 
Et les brutalités de notre énorme ennui 
Ne valent pas le quart de |’ antique tendresse. 


“ Tout se voit et se vaut et se vend & la porte. 
Tout s’étale et triomphe et se vend au marché. 
Tout se montre et se dit et se place et rapporte: 
Est-ce 1a le salut que nous avons cherché?” 


Particularly vivid is the picture of the Resurrection, when the 
redeemed “will go in companies led by their priests . . . .”’ and 
upon arriving in paradise will find among the most beloved 
saints Joan, who “left Lorraine as a humble girl equally devoted 
to God and to her country.” 

After Lamartine and Verlaine, Charles Péguy is the greatest 
religious poet of France. Although he cannot attain to their 
musical perfection, he surpasses them in creative impulse and 
depth of thought. He draws in broad strokes. His thought is 
charged with lofty aspirations and bold conceptions, rendered 
with a robust vigor and an impetuosity that compromises now 
and then the clearness and elegance of his expression. His 
poetry, owing to its primeval energy and power of concrete 
imagery, has been likened to that of Homer. 

Péguy, however, was not only an author; he was also an 
editor and promoter of letters. In his famous Cahiers he 
published, besides Romain Rolland’s Beethoven and /ean- 
Christophe, works by such promising writers as Emile Moselly, 
Gabriel Trarieux, and the brothers Tharaud. His ardent defence 
of humanist culture is well known. His philosophic work shows 
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him to have been an original thinker interested in a diversity of 
questions. That he was swept from his true path for a time by 
political currents was hardly strange. His return, disillusioned 
and repentant, made amends. At heart he was ever one of the 
faithful, a patriot stirred from childhood, as we have seen, by 
stories of Joan of Arc and of the “terrible year."’ Viewing 
with grief the national humiliation of 1870, he was obsessed by 
the thought that he came of a generation vanquished and de- 
prived of the opportunity to wipe out its humiliation. His 
burning desire was to take part in the final settlement with 
Germany. When, on the fifth of September, 1914, the coveted 
moment arrived, Péguy rushed to the front, fighting as a lieu- 
tenant, and fell in one of the first charges of the momentous 
battle. His heroic blood added its color to the dawn of victory 
at the Marne. Said Maurice Barrés, ‘Ce Mort est un guide.” 
Of such a death Péguy himself had written in his ve :— 


“ Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans une juste guerre.” 


Wiuiam H. ScHEIFLEY. 


Indiana University. 














THE POETRY OF AMY LOWELL 


Miss Amy Lowell published her first volume of poetry in 1912, 
when she was 38 years old. The ten years antecedent were 
spent in preparation for what she believed to be her life work, 
and not ‘ill 1910 did she appear in print. She had as a back- 
ground t1e best New England aristocracy, as represented by the 
Lowell ind Lawrence families, much travel abroad and in 
America, and experience in the world of men and affairs. Her 
first volume was what one might expect of such preparation,— 
a piece of very excellent craftsmanship, which has echoes of 
several poets and poetical periods. She had not yet become a 
real creator. The dome of many-colored glass does not stain the 
white radiance of eternity; rather it incloses some very pretty 
flowers which no gentleman’s conservatory should be without. 
All the poems are in the conventional metres, treat of conven- 
tional subjects, and have the true conventional manner,—all 
very respectable according to the canons of the best nine- 
teenth century, not to say Victorian, criticism. A goodly 
number of them are frankly imitative. Keats, Miss Lowell’s 
first inspiration, as she says in a letter quoted by Professor 
Phelps, is almost copied in a poem entitled ‘‘Suggested by the 
Cover of a Volume of Keats’s Poems’’ :— 


Wild little bird, who chose thee for a sign 

To put upon the cover of this book? 

Who heard thee singing in the distance dim, 

The vague, far greenness of the enshrouding wood, 
When the damp freshness of the morning earth 
Was full of pungent sweetness and thy song ? 


Less patently but none the less surely he is responsible for the 
“*hushed expectancy,’’ ‘“‘the reedy note of an oaten pipe,’’ the 
‘‘cypress tall and dark,’’ the ‘‘nightingale in his most passionate 
mood,’’ of ‘‘Teatro Bambino.’’ The early Tennyson metre and 
diction run all through ‘‘The Apples of Hesperides,’’ and ‘‘In 
Memoriam”’ is surely echoed in ‘‘To Elizabeth Ward Perkins,’’ 
in which the poet laments her inability to find expression in 
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verse because doubt has chilled her soul and made her mute and 
still :— 
Silent and winter-killed I stand, 
No carol hymns my debt to you; 
But take this frozen thought in lieu, 
And thaw its music\in your hand. 


The romantic poetry of the Pre-Raphaelites and others is 
responsible for ‘‘The Road to Avignon,’’ with its minstrel on 
the marble stair who touches his silver strings, its sapphire floor 
of the sea, its lady ever listless and wan, and all the rest of the 
familiar and outworn figures and properties of a verse that is 
past. Even the special and peculiar subjects of the Pre-Rapha- 
elites are appropriated in ‘‘On Carpaccio’s Picture, the bream of 
St. Ursula,’’ which might belong to the Rossetti group of pic- 
ture poems. Wordsworth is summoned to appear in ‘‘Monad- 
nock in Early Spring’’ and ‘‘To an Early Daffodil,’’ for Miss 
Lowell, like a famous biblical character, has a familiar spirit 
that can bring up whom she pleases. There are other poems 
that suggest nothing so much as the ‘‘Thousand and One Gems 
of Poetry’’ in their treatment of familiar themes like life com- 
pared to a stream ‘‘on which we strew petal by petal the flower of 
our heart,’’ the mortality of things beautiful, the inspiration 
that comes from ‘‘constant intercourse with human minds.”’ 
All these are treated in the most approved manner, in pleasing 
verse, but without the imaginative touch. 

This volume, however, is not mere imitation: there are signs 
of coming achievement in thought and diction. The true Im- 
agism of which later Miss Lowell was to be the prophet, priest, 
and king, does not yet appear, but it is on the way. One of the 
rules of the canon is that Imagist poetry shall present an exact 
image, in contrast to the ‘‘high-sounding, artificial generalities 
which convey no exact impression.’’ In this there is, as she says, 
nothing particularly new, just as there is nothing new in any of 
the other rules of the creed; but it is characteristic of pe- 
riods of revolt that they revert as much to what is excellent 
in the old as advance to what has been hitherto unknown or 
untried. What Miss Lowell attains to in this volume is a 
first step towards ‘‘a clear presentation of what the author 
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’ 


wishes to convey,’’ or exact and vivid description. Nearly 
every poem is to a greater or less extent an illustration of 
her skill in this respect. Particularly good are ‘‘A Japanese 
Wood-Carving”’ and ‘‘A Coloured Print by Shokei,’’ in their 
massing of vivid details, and in their summoning to the imag- 
ination pictures of which the subjects of the poems are but the 
symbols. The contrast of the two images of the forest and the 
sea is well done, even if the prosaic does at times intrude, as 


here :— 
Dark midnight storms had roared and crashed among 
Its branches, breaking here and there a limb. 


Another well-executed contrast comes out in ‘‘J-K. Huysmans,’’ 
which depicts the sordidness and horror and slime of a saloon 
and its immediate environment as seen by a miserable wretch, 
and then a wonderful church interior as the same man saw it a 
few minutes later. 

Another respect in which the coming greatness of Miss Lowell 
is anticipated is in her love poetry, and especially in her remark- 
able presentation of the masculine point of view. In some of her 
poems, of course, the attempt at rendering passion fails. The 
closing lines of ‘‘ Venetian Glass,’’ for instance, do not get be- 


neath the surface :-— 
Tis well. 


Thank God that I have known a soul so true, 
So nobly just, so worthy to be loved ! 


And there are others no better and some worse. But in ‘‘Hora 
Stellatrix’’ and ‘‘Dipsa’’ her characteristic love poetry for the 
first time makes itself felt as sensuous, masculine, passionate. 
These poems have the beauty and rapture of love in its complete 
surrender. 

There are a few delectable verses for children in the closing 
pages of this volume, most of which compare favorably with 
Stevenson’s. Every now and then, however, her children slip 
into the language of their elders, and they show a precocious 
familiarity with the Naiads’ hair and the Pleiades and Cassiopeia 
and of islands lost in the Spanish Main. A fair sample of her 
surer work is contained in the first two stanzas of ‘‘The 
Pleiades’ :— 
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By day you cannot see the sky, 

For it is up so very high. 

You look and look, but it’s so blue 
That you can never see right through. 


But when night comes it is quite plain, 
And all the stars are out again. 

They seem just like old friends to me, 
I’ve known them all my life, you see. 


As soon as one passes from A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass 
into Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, one realizes the advance 
Miss Lowell has made, though only two years ;have elapsed. 
The third book, Men, Women, and Ghosts (1916) marks the 
change that has come over our life and thought in consequence of 
the war, wheu the older poetry has become a thing of the past. 
Can Grande’s Castle, the last volume, which appeared just be- 
fore the war, was brought to a close by the armistice, shows a 
corresponding advance, if not improvement, in technique and 
manner over the preceding poems. A striking indication of the 
development from the conventional to the modern, so called, 
appears in the fact that A Dome employs only regular metrical 
and rhymed verse; that out of 54 poems Sword Blades has 29 
specimens of regular metre, 22 of vers Uibre, and only 3 of 
polyphonic prose; that Men, Women, and Ghosts has only 6 exam- 
ples of metrical verse, but 17 of vers ibre and 8 of polyphonic 
prose; and that Can Grande’s Castle has nothing but polyphonic 
prose. Furthermore, there is a corresponding improvement in 
the quality of Miss Lowell’s modern mediums. 

The Preface to Sword Blades shows that the poet has been 
learning her trade between the appearances of the first two 
volumes, and she states a few principles that have directed her in 
her poetic development. ‘‘In the first place,’’ she rather 
belligerently thrusts forth, ‘‘I wish to state my firm belief that 
poetry should not try to teach, that it should exist simply be- 
cause it is a created beauty, even if some times the beauty of a 
Gothic grotesque. . . . How far we are from ‘admitting the 
universe’! The Universe, which flings down its continents and 
seas and leaves them without comment. Art is as much a func- 
tion of the Universe as an Equinoctial gale, or the Law of 
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Gravitation; and we insist upon considering it merely a little 
scroll work, of no great importance unless it be studded with 
nails from which pretty and uplifting sentiments may be hung!’’ 
All which is true enough not to call for statement, if one empha- 
sizes the words ‘‘try to teach.’’ The poet who tries to teach is 
neither a poet nor a teacher. Browning has put the thing well 
when he makes Fra Lippo Lippi say :— 


Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 

If you get simple beauty and naught else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 

That’s somewhat: and you'll find the soul you have missed 
Within yourself, when you return Him thanks. 


And beauty that has a soul or that discovers a soul teaches as 
inevitably as anything in this world. Even admitting, too, that 
art is as much a function of the Universe as natural phenomena, 
we must admit that it functions only through man and man’s 
soul and thereby fulfils a great human need just as the law of gravi- 
tation may be said to fulfil a great natural need. In fulfilling 
this human need art teaches not deliberately but inevitably. 

A second principle that has operated in the poetic education 
of Amy Lowell has to do with her verse form, particularly with 
what the French call vers /ibre, or as she prefers to call it, ‘‘un- 
rhymed cadence,’’ though the vulgar call it ‘“‘free verse,’’ 
apparently classing it with free thought, free speech, free love, 
and all the other free things. This verse is ‘‘built upon ‘or- 
ganic rhythm,’ or the rhythm of the speaking voice with its 
necessity for breathing, rather than upon a strict metrical 
system. .... These poems, built upon cadence, are more sub- 
tle, but the laws they follow are not less fixed. Merely chop- 
ping prose lines into lengths does not produce cadence; it is con- 
structed upon mathematical and absolute laws of balance and 
time.’’ And in another place she says, ‘‘Free verse within its 
own law of cadence has no absolute rules; it would not be free if 
ithad.’’ The law of cadence is thus defined: ‘‘The unit of vers 
libre is not the foot, the number of the syllables, the quantity, 
or the line. The unit is the strophe, which may be the whole 
poem, or may be onlya part. Each stropheis a complete circle.”’ 
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*‘The whole poem must be as rounded and recurring as the 
circular swing of a balanced pendulum. It can be fast or slow, 
it may even jerk, but this perfect swing it must have, even its 
jerks must follow the central movement.”’ 

Now, as Professor Lowes points out, regular verse is also at 
its best essentially strophic, and the difference between regular 
and free verse is that ‘‘in the one, the constituent rhythmic ele- 
ments, namely metrical lines, have a relatively uniform beat; in 
the other, they are free to vary as they please.’’ Asa result 
there is no restriction upon the choice of words such as is im- 
posed by metrical verse, though as Professor Lowes remarks, the 
great poets never seem to be troubled by metrical limitations in 
finding the mots juste. ‘‘But,’’ he continues, ‘‘the peril of the 
movement at the hands of its most notable exponents lies . : . in 
an over-preoccupation with an exquisite craftsmanship in verbal 
textures... .. Of such technique there can scarcely be too 
much in aslipshod world; but the self-imposed restriction of that 
technique to the expression of sheer immediacy of experience is 
a grave limitation.’’ Furthermore, in the matter of rhythm it is 
difficult to tell when freedom ceases and license begins. There 
is no norm as in regular verse, and as Professor Lowes puts it, 
“freedom is felt as the freedom of arz, only when it is exercised 
within restraint. The restraining rhythms of the free verse 
strophe, to be sure, are there, but they are themselves unre 
strained,’except by an inner compulsion of theirown. And that 
compulsion is felt at all, it would seem, only by the finer 
craftsmen of the genre.’’ The freedom of free verse has not been 
bought at a great price, as all true freedom must be. One feels 
in it none of the exhilaration of difficulty overcome as one does 
when he looks carefully into the great work of Shakespeare or 
Milton or Keats. Its possibilities do not seem so great as the 
attainments of metrical verse, but that may be because it is still 
in its infancy. Meanwhile there is no doubt that much good 
poetry is being written in free verse; one need not go beyond 
Miss Lowell’s books to prove that. That much free verse is 
nothing but badly chopped prose is true; but an art form is to be 
judged by its best not by its worst specimens. 

The third point in Miss Lowell’s Preface has to do with a new 
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medium never in this exact form attempted in English, though it 
has distant cousins in Elizabethan and other times. This is 
called polyphonic prose. It is treated at greater length in the 
Preface to Can Grande’s Castle. Here Miss Lowell says it is 
‘the freest, the most elastic, of all forms, for it follows at will 
any, and all, of the rules which guide other forms. Metrical 
verse has one set of laws, condensed verse another; ‘polyphonic 
prose’ can go from one to the other in the same poem with no 
sense of incongruity. Its only touchstone is the taste and feeling 
of its author.’’ Its chief fundamental principle is ‘‘an insistence 
on the absolute adequacy of the manner of a passage to the thought 
it embodies.’’ The rhythm is ‘‘the long, flowing cadence of ora- 
torical prose. The variations permitted to this cadence enable 
the poet to change the more readily into those of vers “dre, or 
even to take the regular beat of metre, should such a marked 
time seem advisable.’’ Other ‘‘voices’’ employed in this me- 
dium are rhyme, assonance, alliteration, and return. ‘‘Rhyme is 
employed to give a richness of effect, to heighten the musical 
feeling of a passage, but it is employed in a different way from 
that usual in metrical verse.’’ For although the poet may, in- 
deed must, employ rhyme, it is not done always, nor, for the 
most part, regularly. In other words, the rhymes should seldom 
come at the ends of the cadences, unless such an effect be espe- 
cially desired.’’ ‘‘Return . . . . is usually achieved by the re- 
currence of a dominant thought or image, coming in irregularly 
and in varying words, but still giving the spherical effect ... . 
imperative in all poetry."’ 

As intimated above, this experiment with rhythmical prose is 
not absolutely new. The Euphuistic prose of the sixteenth cen- 
tury employed the devices of alliteration, assonance, and rhyme, 
and it had a rhythm not strictly that of prose. It was fora while 
very much the fashion; it served its purpose in the evolution of 
English diction; and then it died. Whether this new form will 
last longer than its remote predecessor it is not for the critic to 
say. It is enough to note that Miss Lowell has done some very 
pleasing work in this medium, but that she can do in any medium, 
and for my part I prefer her work in metrical verse, as in her 
effective poem, ‘‘Dried Marjoram,’’ in the May A¢/antic of last 
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year, or even in vers bre, to her finest accomplishments in 
polyphonic prose. Theoretically, it does not promise what met- 
rical verse has done, since it is not based on the fundamental 
principle that zsthetic pleasure is greatest when it gives a 
sense of difficulty overcome, as when the poet is required to ad- 
here to a fixed form and yet attain as much variety in so doing 
as will remove all suggestion of formalism or artificiality. The 
charm of great verse lies in the consciousness of having the ex- 
pected, one might say, surprised by the unexpected; of having, 
for instance, the regular iambic pentameter transformed with in- 
finite variety into the blank verse of Shakespeare’s later plays. 
The joy of surmounting a difficulty, which is the peculiar 
feature of metrical verse in its supreme manifestations, gives 
way in polyphonic prose to the satisfaction of being able to walk 
around it. If the metrical swing of the alliteration or the rhyme, 
which the “‘prose’’ poet would use in this medium, interferes 
with his diction, it can wait for a more convenient season ; it does 
not compel the poet to find room for both diction and poetic re- 
quirements at the same time. 

When we come to the poems of Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds, 
we find little that suggests imitation. ‘‘Sunshine through a Cob- 
webbed Window’’ reminds one somewhat of Matthew Arnold’s 
**Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse’ in its contrast of the day 
that is past with the pushing and fighting in the turbid stream 
of modern life. ‘‘The Book of Hours of Sister Clotilde’’ is Pre- 
Raphaelite in its delight in color and its treatment of medizval 
religion as merely esthetic. Even one of the polyphonic poems, 
‘In a Castle,’’ in a way recalls some of Morris’s grim pieces, 
like his ‘‘ Haystack in the Flood,’’ so admirably in each case is 
the atmosphere of utter gloom conveyed to the reader. 

The introductory poem, ‘‘Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds,’’ 
strikes the keynote of the volume and stands out in rather sur- 
prising contrast to the thought of the Preface. For the mean- 
ing is that ‘‘Ephraim Bard, Dealer in Words,’’ from whom all 
poets get their wares, supplies swords ‘‘to carve a breach through 
old abuses the world condones,’’ and poppy seeds are dreams to 
bring one into the ideal, the romantic, in return for which the 
poet must give “‘life, your nerve force, your joy, your strife, 
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. and losing life think it complete.’’ So is poetry the 
teacher. The idea of self-dedication to the soul of beauty and 
truth is as old as poetry itself, but the presentation here is fresh 
and new. Even more dogmatic yet within the province of poetry 
is ‘‘Astigmatism,’’ a poem which criticizes Ezra Pound’s poetry, 
or his theory of poetry, in a very delicate ironic vein. Only roses, 
he would say, are beautiful; all the other flowers, the daisies, 
the purple and blue flags, the dahlias, and the rest the poet 
strikes down with his walking-stick of fine and polished ivory. 
So it is symbolically with Pound’s treatment of poetry, and 
thus does Miss Lowell very aptly and artistically deliver 
her message of the universality of great art, and she does not 
preach or merely teach. Over and over again one finds in these 
poems the idea of the spiritualizing power of beauty. ‘‘The Coal 
Picker’’ gathers up the coal amid horrible surroundings and yet 
sees in the latent fire in the soul of ‘‘half-a-dozen clinker coals’’ 
the wonder and romance which will out of dirt and misery light 
the fire of poesy. Still more striking is ‘‘A Tale of Starvation,’’ 
which tells of a man who hated and was hated for good reasons, 
yet whose whole outlook on life was transformed and beautified 
by his discovering and cherishing an exquisite vase. When 
through a clumsy slip he broke the vase, he lost all desire of life 
and starved himself to death. 

The rest of the volume following the introductory piece is di- 
vided into two sections headed respectively ‘‘Sword Blades’’ 
and ‘‘Poppy Seeds.’’ Some excellent satirical pieces are found 
among the ‘‘Sword Blades,’’ such as ‘‘The Precinct Rochester,”’ 
which strikes home with its telling juxtaposition of the beautiful, 
secluded selfishness of the Cathedral close and the yelping and 
muttering selfishness of the discontented outside it. The beauty 
inside is going to decay, and the mob outside care more for 
bread than for beauty. The present discontent may not be 
cured by ignoring it. More direct and explicit in its satire is 
‘“‘The Cyclists,’’ though why cyclists should be used as the basis 
of the figure is not clear. Is it good imagism to speak of them 
as birds of prey ‘‘careening and circling over the dying of Eng- 
land’? It was written before the war had proved that England 
was still ‘‘the Dominant Mother, the Virile,’’ and not as the poet 
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says, ‘‘rotting before time.’’ The character of not a little of 
Miss Lowell’s satire is indicated in her sonnet called ‘‘Irony’’ :— 
An arid daylight shines along the beach 
Dried to a grey monotony of tone, 
And stranded jelly-fish melt soft upon 
The sun-baked pebbles. Far beyond their reach 
Sparkles a wet, reviving sea. Here bleach 
The skeletons of fishes, every bone 
Polished and stark, like traceries of stone, 
The joints and knuckles hardened each to each. 


And they are dead while waiting for the sea, 
The moon-pursuing sea, to come again. 
Their hearts are blown away on the hot breeze. 
Only the shells and stones can wait to be 
Washed bright. For living things, who suffer pain, 
May not endure till time can bring them ease. 
This irony is found in both sections of the book; it lies at the 
base of ‘‘A Tale of Starvation,’’ of ‘‘The Great Adventure of 
Max Breuck,’’ where a man wakes from the greatest romantic 
passion of his life only to find that it is an illusion created by a 
drug, and then in utter despair shoots himself, of ‘‘Clear, with 
Light, Variable Winds,’’ in which a poet is destroyed by the 
love of a statue of a beautiful woman which comes to life and 
takes possession of him. 

Miss Lowell’s love poems, as noted in the first volume, for the 
most part present the masculine point of view and with surpris- 
ing effectiveness. There are a few which express the feelings 
of the woman, and they do so very delicately and convincingly. 
Such are ‘‘A Gift’’ with its quiet, feminine beauty, the radiant 
joy of ‘‘Apology’’ with its little reservation at the end, and the 
appealing tragedy of ‘‘The Forsaken.’’ Among the masculine 
poems notice the roistering audacity of ‘‘Anticipation,’’ the gar- 
gantuan excess of ‘‘Vintage,’’ the whole-hearted devotion of 
**Obligation,’’ which rises to a climax of feeling in its isolated 
last line, ‘‘Dearest of my heart,’’ the tumult in the soul of the 
departing lover as it beats in the lines of ‘‘The Taxi.’’ Mascu- 


line passion has been carried to tragic excess in ‘‘The Great Ad- 
venture of Max Breuck,’’ in which the illusion of a dream is car- 
ried over into life with such force that the hero kills himself, 
and it has gone over into hysterics in ‘‘After Hearing a Waltz 
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by Barték,’* so that one has a sense in reading it of physical 
suffering. ‘‘In a Castle’’ is a grim story of illicit love set in an 
environment that brings out the horror of it all. Notice the 
wonderful effectiveness of the rain and the wind as_they break 
in upon the silence of the crimes. 

The third volume, according to Miss Lowell herself, is made ~ 
up entirely of stories, and is therefore appropriately entitled 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. ‘‘But the word ‘stories’ has been 
stretched,’’ she says in her Preface, ‘‘to its fullest application. 
It includes . . . . a few pieces of less obvious story-telling im- 
port in which one might say that the dramatts persone are air, 
clouds, trees, houses, streets, and such like things.’’ The range 
of subject and thought is much wider in this volume than in 
either of the preceding, and how far they are from the imitative 
stage of the first volume! They may be set in the eighteenth 
century, like ‘‘Patterns’’ and the Napoleonic poems, but the 
spirit is that of to-day and it is largely inspired by the war. 
Thus ‘‘Patterns,’’ which in many ways is one of the most re- 
markable in the collection, is symbolic of the modern woman’s 
fierce rebellion against the conventions or patterns that deny her 
freedom to express herself. She is hemmed in by the conventions 
of society, symbolized by her “‘stiff brocaded gown,”’ the formal 
garden, the well-trained servants, when all the time she wants 
to have her lover break the patterns, ‘‘He for me, and I for him.”’ 
But now he is dead, and— 


I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded 
from embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fighting for the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 


Notice also how admirably this presents the woman’s point of 
view, and yet how well it merges into and suggests the man’s. 
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The stories in this volume, it is generally true, are nearly 
all tragic. Love is unfulfilled or it has to be content with the 
poignant memory of love realized in a single experience. En- 
durance continues till it breaks out in violent action, as the 
snapping of bands or death. And Miss Lowell well rises to her 
situations. Her climaxes are excellent, as in the final embrace 
of husband and wife as they go down to death in the presence of 
the lover in ‘‘Picthorn Manor,’’ the smashing of the violin in 
**The Cremona Violin,’’ the slamming of the door in ‘‘The 
Grocery,’’ and the fainting in ‘‘Number 3 on the Docket.’’ The 
grimness we found occasionally in the earlier volume appears 
intensified in ‘‘The Cross-Roads’’ and several of the stories of 
*‘An Overgrown Pasture.’’ In the former the tragedy is sug- 
gested only and the rain emphasizes the sombreness of the 
incidents. In the New England stories of ‘‘An Overgrown 
Pasture’ we have vivid portrayals of definite types, the woman 
who breaks bounds because her husband just lets her alone and 
will not regard her as other than a useful piece of household 
furniture that demands neither love nor gratitude; the ‘‘queer’’ 
woman in ‘‘Off the Turnpike,’’ who has an hallucination that 
she had discovered a human hand, that she buried it, and that 
later, when she dug for it, it was not there; ‘‘Number 3 on the 
Docket,’’ the woman who endured the terrible solitude on a farm 
with a silent husband till, unable to stand the strain any longer, 
she kills him with his logging axe. They are remarkable dramatic 
monologues. 

“‘The Cremona Violin’ is the best full-length story Miss 
Lowell has so far told. It combines motives in other poems, 
the contrast between the matter-of-fact man and the master- 
musician, the conflict in the soul of the wife whose husband 
treats her merely as an obedient housekeeper and servant, the 
disturbance due to the new affection offered and accepted from 
a third person, the devotion of the musician to his art and conse- 
quent neglect of his wife. All these come toa climax when the wife 
destroys her husband’s violin and goes out into the dark. There 
is a corresponding excellence in the form of the poem, with the 
narrative parts in the Chaucerian stanza and the lyrical interludes 
in a mixture of vers bre and irregular rhymed verse. Miss 
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Lowell has made this a wonderful medium for the passionate 
character of the music as it enters the starved soul of the wife, 
whose love of her husband’s marvelous music is not even appreci- 
ated by him and whose craving for affection is only partly met 
by the devotion of her lover. The actual rendering of the music 
in words has been excellently done. 

The Napoleonic pieces and the ‘‘War Pictures’’ are the direct 
product of the war. The former carry the career of Napoleon 
through the popular enthusiasm for the great general to his fall. 
The first poem gives the background for the series, the cursed 
English, Nelson’s ships, the emigrés, the rotting chateaux, and 
the stirring days of the New Republic (a very modern touch). 
The second, ‘‘Malmaison,’’ deals with the public and private 
affairs of Napoleon and Josephine, with the symbolism of the 
rain and the roses. ‘‘The Hammers”’ represents the agencies 
that are to destroy Napoleon, the English ships, the native forces 
that were turned against the old imperialism, and the power of 
England that drove the nails into his coffin in St. Helena. The 
‘‘War Pictures’’ include a piece of effective symbolism in ‘*Lead 


? 


Soldiers,’’ in which Tommy plays with his leaden soldiers, but 
represents the war lords ordering men by the million to be shot, 
and a satire called ‘‘A Ballad of Footmen,’’ in which footmen 
debate rebellion, but get out of the way when the military appear. 
The horror and ruthlessness of war are brought out in ‘‘The 
Bombardment,’’ in which beauty and innocence are destroyed. 
These poems are all very small portions of the tremendous canvas 
of the war, upon which Miss Lowell has focussed our attention 
in order to give soine idea of the world catastrophe. 

Two of the canons of the Imagist school are: ‘‘(1) To use the 
language of common speech, but to employ always the exact word, 
not the nearly-exact, nor the merely decorative word; and (2) To 
produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred nor in- 
definite.’’ To discuss the first part of the first rule would bring up 
the old controversy of the Wordsworth Prefaces and the ‘‘Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’’ and would lead us to where Coleridge led the 
criticism a hundred years ago. The language of common specch is 


no more the sole speech of Miss Lowell's poetry than it is of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘Lines Written Above Tintern Abbey,” and let us 
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be accordingly thankful. The rest of these canons Miss Lowell 
exemplifies in nearly every line of her poetry. So exact are 
her words in expressing the things she sees that they bite into 
one’s consciousness like acid into glass. This is particularly 
noticeable in her rendering of color and sound. A few poems at 
the end of Men, Women, and Ghosts, grouped under the head 
of ‘‘Towns in Colour,’’ show what Miss Lowell can do as an 
artist in the rendering in words of a scene that would appear to 
belong only to the province of painting; and yet it is no mere 
word-painting, for the sounds are also reproduced. Whenever she 
wishes to summon color to her aid, it comes in all its richness 
and fullness, the drab and cheerless as well as the gorgeous and 
magnificent. Occasionally one feels that the effects are extreme 
and violent, that the poet sees more than the scene justifies. 
Thus why should she describe red slippers in a shop-window 
in the following terms ?— 
*‘The row of white, sparkling shop fronts is gashed and 
bleeding, it bleeds red slippers. They spout under the 
electric light, fluid and fluctuating, a hot rain—and freeze 


again to red slippers, myriadly multiplied in the mirror side 
of the window.”’ 


It is a desire for the striking that leads her to use the following 
figure, not merely the desire for the exact word, it seems to me: 
**Water falls from the sky, and green-fanged lightning mouths the 
heavens.’’ Doubtless the figure arrests one’s attention, but like 
some other kinds of arrests it does not give any particular pleas- 
ure. But for the most part the images presented to the eye of 
imagination in these poems are so clear in outline and so amazingly 
colored that we have to go to Shelley to find them equalled—and 
surpassed. For Shelley surpassed Miss Lowell because he does 
not suggest either the violent or the extreme. After all, red 
slippers should not suggest an abattoir. 

Can Grande’s Castle differs from the other volumes in that 
its poems constitute a unity, since, as Miss Lowel] says in her 
Preface, they owe their origin to the war. ‘‘They are the result 
of a vision thrown suddenly back upon remote events to explain 
a strange and terrible reality... . . Yet to-day can never be 
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adequately expressed, largely because we are a part of it and only 
apart. For that reason one is flung backward to a time which 
is not thrown out of proportion by any personal experience, and 
which on that very account lies extended in something like its 
present perspective.’’ Hence the title of the book, which is 
taken from Richard Aldington’s ‘‘At the British Museum,”’ for 
Miss Lowell, like Aldington, sees history or Can Grande’s Castle 
with the eye of imagination. 

Now what is it that the poet discovers by thus looking into 
the past? It is, Miss Lowell says, that ‘‘life goes on in spite of 
war; that war itself is an expression of life, a barbaric ex- 
pression on one side calling for an heroic expression on the 
a History has become life and [the poet] stands 
aghast and exhilarated before it.’’ The first piece takes up the 
exploits of Nelson at Aboukir Bay and Trafalgar and his relations 
with Lady Hamilton, and its title ‘‘Sea-Blue and Blood-Red’’ 
suggests the propaganda posters of the war. In fact, the whole 
treatment is an emphasis on the spectacular and the sensational, 
a sort of artistic rendering of the colored headlines of a 
metropolitan daily. The next poem, ‘‘Guns as Keys: And the 
Great Gate Swings,’’ deals with Perry’s famous expedition to 
Japan to open the door for trade relations, and contrasts national 
characteristics in the attaining of that end. There is the pecu- 
liar ironic touch, too, in the reckoning of the gains and losses to 
each country as a result of the open door. Notice the skill with 
which the free verse is made to alternate with the polyphonic 
prose, the former to present the finer and more artistic Japanese 
and the latter the flamboyant American bent on gain and the 
accomplishment of a material purpose. ‘‘Hedge Island’’ is 
Miss Lowell trying her hand at what De Quincey did so well in 
the first part of ‘‘The Mail Coach’’ and succeeding without giv- 
ing an impression of mere imitation. With what a rush the 
polyphonic prose hurls one through the little island of England, 
and yet it seems to me the effect is tiresome; one would like a 
rest. There is a monotony in this speed which does not 
distinguish between the rush of the post-horses and the half- 
hour allowed for dinner. Notice, however, the change, and the 
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significance of the symbolism in the last paragraphs, marking 
the disappearance of the post-horses and coaches before the 
steam locomotive :— 


‘*But in the distance there is a puff of steam. Just a puff, 
but it will do. Post-boys, coachmen, guards, chaises, melt 
like meadow rime before the sun. 

‘“*You spun your webs over England, hedge to hedge. You 
kept England bound together by your spinning wheels. But 
it is gone. They have driven a wedge of iron into your 
heart..... But still the hedges blow for the Spring, 
and dusty soldiers smell your roses as they tramp to Alder- 
shot or Dorchester. 

**England forever! Star-pointed and shining. Flinging 
her hedges out and asunder to embrace the world.’’ 


The last poem isa sort of retrospect with the bronze horses of 
St. Mark’s, conveying us from the times of Titus and Nero to 
the bombardments of the Austrians in the war just over. It is 
a magnificent undertaking and one might almost say it is too well 
done. Or rather it is so well done that it defeats its own pur- 
pose, since the reader is overpowered by its sheer force. There 
is no relief, no lower level by which one may survey the peaks. 
The air is so rare that one is in danger of being smothered. 
The style of this polyphonic prose hits one in the face all the 
time. It is very emphatic, staccato, abrupt, so that one feels 
as if he had been shouted at through a hundred pages. But the 
wealth of imagery, the variety of diction, the innumerable mani- 
festations of beauty reveal the genius of the author as nothing 
else she has done. I cannot but feel that the restraining influ- 
ence of metrical verse would have saved her from this prodigal 
expenditure of poetic power. It is comforting to realize that 
Miss Lowell has not gone over completely to prose poetry, for 
‘*Dried Marjoram’’ is metrical, rhymed, and stanzaic, and it 
is sweet relief after the crashing cymbals of ‘‘The Bronze 
Horses.”’ 

Miss Lowell is indeed a conspicuous figure in American 
literature to-day. In range of technical skill, in the command 
of all mediums from metrical verse to polyphonic prose, jn 
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the great variety of her subjects, in her wide sympathies and 
her democratic spirit, in her sensitiveness to ali manifesta- 
tions of beauty, in her marvelous command of diction, and in 
her power to interpret the multitudinous aspects of American 
life and thought she is unsurpassed. And the joy of it is that 
she gives no sign of exhaustion or of having reached the peak of 
her performance. 


James W. Tupper. 
Lafayette College. 
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WHY EDUCATION FAILED TO EDUCATE 
HENRY ADAMS 


I. 


To any student of the deeper meaning and intent of education 
one of the most significant and suggestive of recent publications 
is The Education of Henry Adams. Interesting from various 
points of view, brilliant in style and enlivened with many a humor- 
ous turn, no wonder it has attracted a wide circle of readers. 
But its chief interest lies in the singularly intimate revelation 
it contains of the author himself, not so much what he did as 
what he was. According to its title the book professes to out- 
line the successive stages in the author’s mental development, 
the part which his various experiences from childhood up played 
in his education. As a matter of fact he tells us how little he 
was indebted to any of them. A more appropriate title would 
have been: ‘‘How Education Failed to Educate Henry Adams.’’ 

From the day when at about six years of age he was taken to 
school by his grandfather, John Quincy Adams, he maintained 
an attitude of silent revolt against the whole educational process. 
‘In any and all its forms the boy detested school; and the prej- 
udice became deeper with years. He always reckoned his school 
days, from ten to sixteen years old, as time thrown away.’’ And 
when his school experience ended, ‘‘he felt no sensation but one 
of unqualified joy.”’ 

Following the example of his forebears he then entered Har- 
vard College, because it was the thing to do, ‘‘though none of 
them, so far as known, had ever done any good there, or thought 
himself the better for it.’’ He derived little or no benefit, he 
informs us, from the studies of the curriculum, from his profes- 
sors, or from companionship with his college mates. From the 
last ‘‘he got nothing whatever, as help towards education, and 
little more from his masters.’’ ‘‘The four years passed at college 
were, for his purposes, wasted. Harvard College was a good 
school, but what the boy most disliked was any school at all.”’ 
He sums it all up in the statement that ‘‘as yet he knew nothing. 
Education had not begun.”’ 
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For some years after graduation he lived a rather desultory 
life, apparently unable to hold himself firmly to any definite or 
consistent course. First he went to Berlin .with a somewhat 
vague intention of studying Civil Law, whatever that might 
mean. He did not remain long enough to find out, nor to test 
what the University could do for him. ‘‘His first lecture was 
his last.’’ Of his experiment in German education “‘nothing 
was left,’’ he writes, ‘‘except the ghost of the Civil Law shut up 
in the darkest of closets, never to gibber again.’’ He spent 
most of the ensuing eighteen months in acquiring the ‘‘acci- 
dental education’’ of the tourist. ‘‘In spite of swarming im- 
pressions he knew no more when he left Rome than when he 
entered it.’’ He squandered several months on Paris. Then 
‘‘with mixed emotions, but no education,’’ he started for home. 
‘‘He knew no more,”’ he confesses, ‘‘for his practical purposes, 
than the day he graduated.’’ 

The*years during the Civil War he passed as private secretary 
to his father, Charles Francis Adams, United States Minister to 
Great Britain, — an interesting experience, but, in his opinion, 
in these seven years ‘‘he had no more acquired education, than 
when he first trod the steps of the Adelphi Hotel in November, 
1858.’’ A little later he reluctantly became Assistant Professor 
of History in Harvard College. He held this position for seven 
years, meanwhile being also editor of the Morth American Re- 
view. They were seven years of discontent and dissatisfaction. 
His work was ‘‘on lines he had not chosen, in subjects for which 
he cared less than nothing, in a place he did not love, and be- 
fore a future which repelled.’’ ‘‘Lost’’ time is the frank, but 
harsh, verdict he passes upon these years of teaching; and his 
brief experience as editor ‘‘satiated most of his appetite for that 
career as a profession.’’ His so-called education does not ap- 
pear to have made any headway. ‘‘He seemed to know nothing.”’ 
He had arrived at ‘‘the abyss of ignorance.”’ 

Notwithstanding his humorous attitude towards almost every- 
thing, one detects an undertone of regret and disappointment 
running through the book, as if, perhaps, he was conscious 
that Henry Adams had not maintained the high level of 
achievement and public service of the Adams family, one of 
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the most distinguished in American history. The blame he cyn- 
ically would lay at the door of education. It would, perhaps, be 
hardly just to describe him as a “‘dilettante.’’ But the revela- 
tion he gives of himself shows that he was not altogether want- 
ing in certain characteristics of that species. 

In the chapter on ‘‘A Dynamic Theory of History,’’ he sets 
forth his philosophy of education. Man, he holds, is the creature 
of his environment. Instead of ‘‘capturing’’ the forces that sur- 
round him, harnessing them to his own will, modifying and com- 
bining them, and thereby effecting his own purposes, man is 
“‘captured’’ by these forces. ‘‘He suffers education, or growth. 
He is the sum of the forces that attract him. His body and 
his thought are alike their product. The movement of the forces 
controls the progress of his mind, since he can know nothing 
but the motions that impinge upon his senses, whose sum is 


education.’’ ‘‘With little or no effort on his part all these 
forces form his thought, induce his action and even shape 
his figure.’’ 


As thus baldly stated, his theory of education is virtually fatal- 
istic. It takes little or no account of the essential part the indi- 
vidual must play in the educative process, of how he uses educa- 
tive forces and agencies, nor of the fact that success in obtain- 
ing an education depends not so much upon these external forces 
and influences, as upon his own effort, his thoughtful and will- 
ing response to them. 


II. 


Few have had larger or more varied educational advantages 
than Henry Adams. In spite of himself, they had probably 
done for him more than he was ready to concede, but evidently 
not so much as they could and should have done. At his own 
valuation they had failed tu educate him. Why had they failed? 
is a pertinent inquiry. What was the fundamental cause of their 
failure? May it not be ascribed in large measure to his own lack 
of personal initiative and motive power, to the absence within 
himself of any impelling force steadily urging him to faithful, 
persistent self-activity? Without this no one can make the most 
of the means of education, or the most of himself in after life. 
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In school and in college he appears to have been an indifferent 
student, lacking in close application and without sufficient inter- 
est or ambition to improve his opportunities to the utmost. 
Nor, on the other hand, are school and college to be acquitted 
of all blame for his failure to be educated. Perhaps they were 
more at fault than young Adams himself, whose inherited abil- 
ity made him a most promising subject for the very best they 
could do forhim. Apparently they were content to spread before 
him an abundant menu of knowledge and information, with- 
out training him to think for himself or inoculating him with 
potent motives to self-activity. 

If education is really to educate, it must generate motive power 
in the student and leave with him as its most valuable bequest, 
when he goes forth into the world of action, those moral and 
spiritual ideals and incentives, which will arouse, stimulate, 
kindle and inspire throughout life. The great schools and the 
great teachers of all ages have been reservoirs not only of learn- 
ing, but especially of motive power and inspiration, which they 
have freely communicated to those who come under their influ- 
ence. Do schools and colleges stress sufficiently the inspira- 
tional, as destinguished from the intellectual, side of education? 
Is not much of their teaching formal and mechanical, instead of 
stimulating and inspiring? Education has suffered much from 
the common practice of dealing with pupils in masses, instead of 
coming into such personal touch with the individual as to develop 
motive power, the will to self-activity. Like Henry Adams 
many pass through school and college without acquiring this 
power. Hence they fail, like him, to reap the full benefit of 
their educational advantages. They graduate without it into 
the world of active life, where the lack of it disqualifies them for 
high achievement. Motive power ina human life is not produced 
by spontaneous generation, any more than in a steam-engine. 
It is the prime function of education to generate this power 
through inspirational teaching. With such teaching school and 
college become dynamos, as it were, converting the statics of 
endowments, equipments and curricula into the dynamics of 
moral impulse and energy—into motive power. 
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Il. 

The failure of school and college to awaken and develop this 
power in Henry Adams suggests the practical inquiry: How can 
they cultivate in the student this prime factor in the formula 
of education and thus really educate him? What are the sources 
from which motive power can be derived? They are many, and 
we need not go far afield to discover them. One source may be 
found in human nature itself, in the powers and capacities with 
which man is endowed. The pronoun ‘‘I,’’ that little word of 
only one letter—there are only two others so short in the Eng- 
lish language, the article ‘‘a’’ and interjection ‘‘O’’—what a 
wealth of meaning is compressed into that epitome of human 
personality! What a combination, a blending of powers and fac- 
ulties, physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, it represents! 
No other word but ‘‘God’’ is more significant. Men have spent 
a lifetime in the study of what that one word ‘‘I’’ stands for. 
Books upon books have been written, from scientific treatises 
to works of poets and novelists, in the effort to explore and 
measure the length and breadth, the height and depth, of its 
meaning. Shakespeare was profoundly impressed with the mar- 
velous powers and capacities that dwell in humanity. After 
studying men and women with a keenness of insight and 
analysis never surpassed, perhaps never equalled, he exclaims: 
‘‘What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how 
like a god!’’ 

It is no mere exuberance of poetic fancy, when the author of 
the Eighth Psalm pays a similar tribute. ‘‘What is man,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘that Thou’’ the Infinite One, ‘‘takest thought of him; and 
the son of man, that thou heedest him? Thou hast made him in 
rank a little less than divine; Thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honor; Thou hast given him dominion over the creatures of 
Thy hand; and tohim hast Thou made all things subject.’’ The 
story of the evolution of mankind from the crude, embryonic be- 
ginnings of what we call civilization, to its highest attainments 
in every field of human endeavor, is a conclusive demonstration 
of man’s affinity with the divine. 
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Is there not motive power and inspiration in the thought of 
this kinship even with God Himself—in the thought that man is 
so richly endowed with all that can ennoble and dignify human 
nature? One of the seven sages of Greece coined the epigram 
‘*Know Thyself!’ which was inscribed in letters of gold upon 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The most important office of 
education is to enable the student to know himself, the divine 
gifts and potencies within him, that he may be inspired to real- 
ize their possibilities. 

Nor is it for nothing that man is thus allied with God Himself. 
He has a purpose to accomplish in every human life, a niche for 
each to fill in the forward movement of humanity, some work for 
each to perform, some duty for each to discharge, some positive 
good for each todo. As Lowell has finely sung :— 


“ No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands that toil ! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled.” 


There is something inspiriting, something to awaken out of 
indifference and stir to joyous, unfaltering effort, in the reflec- 
tion that this divine plan provides for everyone opportunity for 
service, if he will accept it, and offers him the privilege of asso- 
ciating himself with the goodly fellowship of those, who leave 
the world (or at least some small section of it) better, because 
they have lived in it. Education that is real and genuine, will 
help the student to realize for himself Thomas Carlyle’s new be- 
atitude: ‘‘Blessed is the man who has found his work,’’ the work 
appointed for him in this divine economy, the work in which he 
can make the most of himself and make himself the most useful. 


IV. 


There is also a wealth of motive power and of inspiration in 
the sense of duty, in the imperative claim it has upon us. 
Nothing is so invigorating to the entire spiritual and intellectual 
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nature. Nothing so nerves the soul to any effort, however severe 
or prolonged, as her voice — now clarion, now still and small — 
if we listen and obey. To many, duty is onlya ‘‘stern lawgiver,’’ 
whose decrees they would gladly escape. They doa thing, if 
they do it at all, because they must, and not because they ought; 
and thus they lose out of their lives a guiding, inspiring force, 
whose place nothing else can take. Ambition cannot, for ambi- 
tion is a fitful flame, burning now high, now low. Too often it 
is purely selfish, spurring the man onward to unworthy ends. 
Unless based upon and guided by the sense of duty, ambi- 
tion belongs among the lower passions of the soul. Nor can the 
sense of pleasure or delight, as a stimulus to doing, be substituted 
for the sense of duty. For there are many things to be done 
which in and of themselves afford little or no enjoyment, or are 
positively repugnant; and whatever happiness may come to us 
in doing them comes from the consciousness that we are obey- 
Ing the high behests of Duty, who never witholds the blessing 
of joy from those who submit themselves implicitly to her guid- 
ance. Saida great American lawyer and statesman: ‘‘I pride my- 
self on my success in doing not the things I like to do, but the 
things I don’t like todo.’’ There is naught repellent in duty, 
if mind and heart are attuned to her service. To such—so 
Wordsworth sings—she wears— 
“The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon her face. 

Flowers laugh before her on their beds, 

And fragrance in her footing treads. 

She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens, through her, 

are fresh and strong.” 

The sense of duty is the noblest of all principles or motives of 
action, save one, perhaps,— disinterested, unselfish love; and 
consciously or unconsciously it is the foundation and firm sup- 
port even of that. Duty should be recognized as the Queen of 
life, to whom everyone owes a knightly allegiance. Devotion to 
duty makes heroes in peace, as well as in war. What a conse- 
crated, heroic spirit speaks forth in the inscription upon the 
gravestone of Mary Lyon, founder of what is now Mount Hol- 
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yoke College and in her day the leader in the movement for the 
higher education of women,—‘‘There is nothing in the universe 
that I am afraid of, but that I shall not know and do my duty.”’ 
The choicest spirits of al] time, whether in conspicuous or hum- 
ble station, have paid their cheerful homage to duty; and from 
her they have received power and inspiration, “‘light to guide,’’ 
strength for weakness, wisdom for ignorance, ‘‘the spirit of self- 
sacrifice,’’ ‘‘the confidence of reason,’’ and at last victory. A 
strong, controlling sense of duty is thus the central factor in 
every rightly ordered life. In recognition of this truth, the 
primary aim of education should be, to weave into the warp and 
woof of the character the principle of moral obligation as the su- 
preme source of motive power in every relation of life. If it 
neglects to do this, it leaves the student essentially uneducated. 


V. 


The difficulties and obstacles one encounters are also a rich 
storehouse of inspiration and power. What would life be, if 
it offered no hard tasks, if all were plain sailing, a smooth, 
unruffied sea with no storms, no head-winds to oppose one’s 
progress? A poverty-stricken affair indeed, and human beings 
poor, mean, contemptible travesties of real manhood and woman- 
hood! Bravely met and conquered, difficulties are stepping- 
stones by which men rise to the heights of achievement. Faced 
with undaunted will, the very sternness with which they chal- 
lenge one’s advance will awaken new energies for the onset; and 
one victory will open the way for another. Or if defeat sometimes 
comes, it will be preparatory to a more decisive, a completer 
triumph. Are we notin danger of making the path of educa- 
tion too easy for the pupil, too much of a holiday excursion, by 
smoothing out the rough places and removing the obstructions 
that lie in his way, instead of using them as a source of motive 
power, to arouse him to greater and more strenuous effort? 


VI. 


To him who keeps mind and heart wide open to the im- 
pressions and impulses of the times in which he lives, there 
is abundant inspiration in the life and activity, the move- 
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ment and progress, of the world about him. Never in the 
world’s history has there been a time so full of dynamic en- 
ergy in all directions as in the last half century. A gentleman 
once said to the writer: ‘‘My chief regret is, that I was born on 
the wrong side of 1850.’’ As he looked about him and observed 
the events that are taking place, the growth of communities, the 
amazing development and expansion of the world, the inventions 
and discoveries that are being made, the advances in science and 
knowledge of every kind, the great social changes which make 
for a larger and truer life, and the multiplied avenues for doing 
good, he longed to be young again, that he might share to the 
full in the opportunities of the present, in the exhilaration of 
living and acting in times like these, when the nations are in the 
throes of a new birth, and the old order, outworn and discred- 
ited, is giving place to a new world, wherein we shall see real- 
ized Lincoln’s definition of democracy as ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people and for the people,’’ a brotherhood of hu- 
manity, in which the Golden Rule shall contro] social and inter- 
national relations,—a world of universal peace, based upon the 
supremacy everywhere of right over might, and in which a na- 
tion’s influence shall be determined, not so much by its popula- 
tion, territory, wealth or armaments, as primarily by its loyalty 
to honor and duty, and to the ideals of character and service. 
Any thoughtful person watching with eager interest the tragic 
upheaval through which the world is passing and the momen- 
tous social changes follownig in its wake and bringing new op- 
portunities and responsibilities, may well feel as did Lord Nelson 
at the famous Battle of the Baltic, when the naval supremacy of 
England hung in the balance: ‘“‘It is warm work,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
this day may be the last to any of us, at any moment. But, 
mark you! I would not be elsewhere for countless thousands.”’ 
No one can live in sympathetic contact with the stirring activities 
about him, with the struggles going on everywhere towards 
better conditions in community, state and nation, or in the world 
at large without receiving into his own life an unfailing spring 
of moral force, constraining him to fulfil his part, humble or 
distinguished, in the drama of human progress. Here is the 
golden opportunity of school and college really to educate. 
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Through the many practical problems suggested by such studies 
as current history, economics, sociology and civics, they should 
give the student this sympathetic contact with the world in 
which he lives and thus awaken thought and generate the motive 
power that will render his life most effective. 


VIL. 


In education of all grades, from primary to professional, the 
lives of those who have lived worthily and nobly and have 
achieved greatly are charged with incentive and encourage- 
ment for all who observe and study them. Moral princi- 
ples and precepts, however pure and exalted, make slight ap- 
peal to human nature, so long as they remain in the realm of 
abstractions. But when they are incarnated in men and 
women, and translated into character and action, they become 
an inspiring force, which education should use to the full as a 
means of creating motive power. For in everyone there is a 
chord that vibrates to the music of true nobility and goodness. 
As George Eliot says, the choice and master spirits of all times 
‘hover in the mind as patron saints, invisibly helping,’’ ‘‘mak- 
ing better by their presence,’’ inciting to ‘‘deeds of daring rec- 
titude,’’ to ‘‘scorn of miserable aims that end with self.’’ What 
a memorable revelation of sacrificial devotion, never surpassed 
and seldom equalled, the Great War has bequeathed to the 
world,—a treasury of inspiration and motive power for all time! 


VIII. 


A like stimulating influence comes from companionship with 
the best books. Books may be divided into three classes: First, 
those which weaken the moral sense and lower the moral tone of 
the reader, making wickedness familiar and evil appears less bad 
than it really is. The second class includes many that belong on 
the border line. Improbable or overwrought, they unsettle the 
mind and make the reader discontented and dissatisfied with the 
prosaic monotony of everyday duty. Or they are morally and 
mentally colorless, with no positive tendency to evil, but, on the 
other hand, with nothing to improve and ennoble the character 
or to strengthen and elevate the mind. To this class belongs 
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much of the light literature of the day. The reading of such 
books confuses and enfeebles the mind and fritters away its 
powers upon mere nothingness. Then there is the ¢hird class, 
stimulating to thought, wholesome in moral tone and at the 
same time admirable as literature; books that help towards 
wisdom and righteousness, books stored with the ripe thinking 
of the best minds, themselves inspired, and thus fitted to inspire 
others. Education can render the student no service of higher 
value than to cultivate in him a taste for such literature and 
guide him in the choice and use of books that are permanently 
inspirational. 
IX. 

It remains to mention one more source of power. The 
writer once visited the studio of a distinguished American 
sculptor in Florence. Conducting me into an inner room, he 
showed the model in clay of a statue he was fashioning. He 
told me he had been working upon it for six years and intended 
to make it his masterpiece. ‘‘Each day,’’ he said, ‘‘I come in 
here and do something to bring my clay model nearer to the 
ideal I have set before myself. It seems sometimes as if I should 
never attain it; and when I think I am almost there, I find tha 
my ideal has receded from my view. As I have moved towards 
it, it has taken on more beautiful outlines and a nobler mien than 
before, and I am still far from making it live in my statue.’’ A 
few years later the artist died. I know not whether he ever real- 
ized his ideal. Probably he did not—fully, at least. But for all 
that, this ideal, held in loving devotion before his mind and daily 
becoming more lovely and enchanting, inspired him to patient 
effort and drew him irresistibly onward to higher excellence. 

In the work of training mind, forming character—in a word, 
of shaping the life—education should hold steadily before the 


- student’s vision the highest ideals of what he should be and do— 


not dim, hazy shadows, dreamy and unsubstantial, but something 
clear and definite, something so worthy and true, that it will win 
his allegiance,—ideals of personal character and conduct, of good 
citizenship, of social and public service, of business and profes- 
sional integrity and honor. Firmly established in mind and 
heart, such ideals will be a source of lifelong inspiration. 
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On an old Italian gateway there is this inscription, which 
might well be traced in letters of gold on every schoolhouse and 
college building or above the door of every schoolroom: ‘‘So en- 
ter here, that daily thou mayest become more learned and more 
thoughtful; so depart, that daily thou mayest become more useful 
to thy country and to mankind.’’ Here in brief is the ideal aim 
of all true education—to produce thinkers, men of vision and not 
mere scholars, men who regard life as above all an opportunity 
for service. This ideal will be realized, if school and college ac- 
custom the student to drink deeply at these fountains of motive 
power and inspiration. And when at the end he reviews his 
life career and, mayhap, like Henry Adams, writes his autobi- 
ography—unlike him he will have no occasion, or disposition— 
nor the cynicism—to indict his education as a lame and im- 


potent system. 
WinTHRoP DuDLEY SHELDON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















MACAULAY UP TO DATE 


When, two years ago, Mr. Charles M. Schwab startled the 
country with the opinion that, ‘The time would soon arrive when 
the men of the working class—the men without property—would 
control the destinies of the world,’ the chief ground of interest 
was doubtless found in the fact that it emanated froma man like 
Mr. Schwab, rather than in any concern about the opinion itself. 
Yet Mr. Schwab’s very position as a successful manager of labor 
gave importance to his words. He saw clearly the trend of events. 
He was alive even at that time to the fact that with labor well 
employed at better wages than ever before and living under better 
conditions than had ever before existed, the spirit of unrest was 
steadily growing. 

The eminent authority on steel not only realized that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and should be paid to the uttermost farthing, 
but he had also put a high premium on loyal service. The in- 
tensive effort created by this evidence of interest in the personal 
welfare of the individual worker had strengthened his splendid 
organization and produced marvelous results, and yet he had 
found that this does not satisfy the longing of the human heart. 
Individual opportunity is the thing desired, and for this, ina real 
democracy, there is no substitute. 

Mr. Schwab had himself stepped from the ranks of ordinary 
toilers, and had moved on to the realization of his ambition and 
to the position of trust and importance for which he had by 
earnest application well fitted himself. Had he, however, not 
found an open door of opportunity, his career could never have 
been so successful. 

There will always bea field in which men of genius may achieve 
prominence, but with the present tendency toward centralization 
of all industrial and commercial operations the chance of achieve- 
ment is diminishing rather than increasing, and the greatest con- 
tributor to this result has been, perhaps, Mr. Schwab himself. 

The conditions arising out of the stern realities caused by the 
application of the principles of modern industrial development 
have induced many people to run around in circles in search of 
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some remedy for their real or fancied evils. As an example of 
this we cite a little book by an English author entitled Po- 
litical Ideals. Its style is appealing, its simplicity compelling. 
Much delightful philosophy, bearing upon the weakness of 
humanity, fills the reader with a stimulating expectancy that 
soon we shall emerge from the gloom of doubt into the bright 
light of truth, and find awaiting us a satisfying deliverance from 
many metaphysical complexities and economic uncertainties. 
But seductive aphorisms cease to charm the mental faculties, 
when the fathomless doctrine of Idealistic Socialism is revealed 
as the author’s true purpose, and a feeling of disappointment 
inspires a reservation that remains totheend. The barren rocks 
of impracticability break through the mist and almost wreck the 
skiff in which we had embarked, and we find ourselves drifting 
amid the shallows of Socialism. We find it suggested that the 
control of railways should not rest with the State as a geograph- 
ical authority, and still less ought it to be in the hands of a 
set of ‘irresponsible capitalists.’ 

How these railways came into the hands of “‘irresponsible 
capitalists’ is not disclosed. The fact is disregarded that the 
world’s vast railway systems are the main arteries through which 
a nation’s life-blood ebbs and flows, and that, in striking contrast 
to the inland seas and waterways, they are the products of industry 
and were not created by the wand of a fairy. 

The writer next states: ‘‘The only true democratic system 
would be one which left the internal management of railways in 
the hands of the men who work on them. These men should 
elect the general manager and a parliament of directors, if 
necessary.’’ This system, it is further suggested, should apply 
to other large trades, such as mining, iron, steel, cotton, and so on. 
Our versatile idealist here passes to other speculative fields, 
leaving the reader forced to descend to the common plane of 
ordinary eventualities that have stood the test of experience. 

Attempts made from time to time to weave by mental process 
and toadopt by communal agreement, a system of general amelio- 
ration, have undoubtedly exercised, to some degree, a restraining 
influence upon those materialists who, since the beginning of 
time, have gathered the ‘‘loaves and fishes’’ with no thought 
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for the brethren; and the idealist who suceeeds in being ideal 
must bring to his support a vivid imagination and some originality 
of thought, and so long as he vibrates in terms of ethereal uplift, 
even though he be unintelligible, he will have followers. 

The varying aspects of Socialism, or what is called Socialism, 
now finding lodgment in the hearts of men have multiplied beyond 
human calculation. Accepting the Golden Rule as a gauge of 
conduct,—the socialism of which, by the way, in no wise conflicts 
with the fundamental law, ‘‘By the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,’’—we find, nevertheless, men everywhere striving to 
dwell in ease and comfort, living a parasitic life; evading re- 
sponsibility and taxes; toiling not, yet seeking to enjoy the 
product of industry. We find, likewise, that Socialism has run 
mad and degenerated into the most vicious form of confiscation 
which dwarfs creative impulse and destroys constructive effort. 
So we have the proposition, advanced in all seriousness, that the 
railroads be turned over to the men employed in their operation, 
and that after a modest rental has been paid the owners of the 
property and a living wage to the employees, the profits (if any) 
shall be divided between the Government and the employees! 

In the midst of these generously assorted, more or less de- 
structive suggestions we observe certain large employers of la- 
bor announcing a plan to pay a minimum wage to all employees, 
regardless of their capacity, value, etc., inline with Henry Ford, 
who, in many respects, is the most dangerous figure in America’s 
industrial life. This policy amounts to these concerns levying 
a tax upon the public in order to bestow largess upon their own 
employees, who are in number but a fraction of the country’s 
population. The system is, in my opinion, unsound when 
measured by a philosophy that contemplates a correct conception 
of altruism and economic justice. This distorted viewpoint, 
adopted by well-meaning people, has been brought about by the 
widening gap between classes—affording opportunity for the 
professional demagogue to fan the flames of discontent among the 
improvident and derelict, counselling the correction of injustices 
through destructive measures, rather than by adopting helpful 
and constructive ideas of frugality and thrift, which lead to inde- 
pendence and ultimate contentment. 
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Closely following this interesting proposal, comes a sugges- 
tion from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, that industrial peace and pros- 
perity to the nation can come only from a partnership agree- 
ment between capitol and labor, in which the profits from indus- 
trial activities, manufacturing, etc., shall be divided between 
owners of plants and employees, and the losses, if there be any, 
must be assumed by owners; as labor would have no assets from 
which to pay any losses that might accrue from business 
operation. Another potent influence in fostering the growth of 
the spirit of unrest that finds solace in degenerate Socialism is 
the system of exploitation whereby through unrestricted oppor- 
tunity, swollen fortunes are amassed out of proportion to the 
prosperity of the working people, whose labor is a principal 
factor in creating this wealth, and who are the bulwark of 
society. 

Where this state of affairs prevails for long, there will develop 
an autocracy that will become an effectual menace to permanent 
industrial peace. The nearest approach to the purchase on equi- 
table terms of freedom from distrust and social disorder seems 
to be found in the plan growing in favor as its success becomes ap- 
parent, whereby large employers of labor encourage and assist 
their workmen to own stock and share in the fortunes of industry, 
establishing relations of proprietorship and co-partnership that 
become a bond of agreement and a safeguard against destructive 
tendencies. This admits to the business councils, on terms of 
equality, men from the ranks, whose advice is often of value to 
busy executives. These men, on their return to their labors, 
carry words of inspiration that strengthen the moral and economic 
fabric of the institution, whatever it may be. Socialism finds 
in this system a real germ of hope, a working plan of human 
betterment. There can, however, be no definite fulfillment of 
the higher aspirations of mankind until the democratic doctrine 
of ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number’’ is more than a 
figure of speech to be used in song and oratory, but is made a 
part of the daily schedule of business relations. 

The responsibility in these circumstances rests not on one 
side alone. Labor must share it by guarding with fidelity the 
avenues of progress through which have come upon the stage 
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in every branch of American industry, men who have risen from 
the ranks of honest toil. For these men, by energy, application 
and thrift, have become stalwart figures in the nation’s life. 

If, therefore, the working man is to have a share in the 
settlement of great issues, and the conduct of affairs, he must 
prepare himself to sit in the councils of the mighty and render 
the account of his stewardship which will be required of him at 
the Last Day. Otherwise, like Samson of old, he will pull down 
the pillars of the Temple and be crushed along with those he 
may seek to destroy. 

Sixty-three years ago, at the age of 57, Lord Macaulay, then 
among the world’s leading statesmen and thinkers, wrote a 
personal letter to Hon. Henry S. Randall, who had just published 
his Life of Jefferson. This letter, by reason of its unhappy 
prophecies, was not received in this country with glad acclaim, 
and does not appear in the generally published works of Macaulay. 
In the light of a warning, and for the purpose of enlivening the 
public conscience to the importance of giving timely consider- 
ation to impending dangers now indicated by things too obvious 
to be ignored, this letter is here presented as being germane to 
the foregoing discussion. 

Taking into full account the material and spiritual progress 
of mankind since Macaulay’s day, and the degree to which this 
progress can be relied upon as security against the fulfillment of 
such dire prophecy, one need but regard for what it is worth 
the failure of civilization to prevent the destruction of all that 
has made for progress, by the warring nations of Europe, where 
the modern Hun has surpassed in his inhuman debauchery any- 
thing to be found in recorded history. 


Hotty LopGe, KENsINGTON, LONpDon, 
May 23, 1857. 
DEAR Sir: 

You are surprised to learn that I have not a high opinion 
of Mr. Jefferson, and Iam a little surprised at your surprise. 
Iam certain that I never wrote a line, and that I never, in 
parliament, in conversation, or even on the hustings,—a 
place where it is the fashion to court the populace,—uttered 
a word indicating an opinion that the supreme authority in 
a State ought to be entrusted to the majority of the citizens 
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told by the hand; in other words, to the poorest and most 
ignorant part of society. 
I have long been convinced that institutions purely demo- 


cratic must sooner or later, destroy liberty or civilization, 
or both. 


In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of 
such institutions would be almost instantaneous. What 
happened lately in France is an example. In 1848 a pure 
democracy was established there. During a short time there 
was reason to expect a general spoliation, a national bank- 
ruptcy, a new partition of the soii, a maximum of prices, 
a ruinous load of taxation, laid on the rich for the purpose 
of supporting the poor in idleness. Such a system would, 
in twenty years, have made France as poor and barbarous 
as the France of the Carlovingians. Happily the danger 
was averted; and now there isa despotism, a silent tribune, 
an enslaved press. Liberty is gone; but civilization has 
been saved. I have not the smallest doubt that, if we had 
a purely democratic government here, the effect would be 
the same. Either the poor would plunder the rich, and 
civilization would perish, or order and prosperity would be 
saved by a strong military government, and liberty would 
perish. 

You may think that your country enjoys an exemption 
from these evils. I will frankly own to you that I am ofa 
very different opinion. Your fate I believe to be certain, 
though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, your 
laboring population will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the old world; and while that is the case, the 
Jeffersonian policy may continue to exist without causing 
any fatal calamity. But the time will come when New England 
will be as thickly populated as Old England. Wages will 
be as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as with us. 
You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams; and, in 
those Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands 
of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then 
your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Distress 
everywhere makes the laborer discontented and mutinous 
and inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators who 
tell him that it is monstrous iniquity that one man should 
have a million while another cannot get a full meal. In bad 
years there is plenty of grumbling here and sometimes a 
little rioting. But it matters little. For here the sufferers 
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are not the rulers. The supreme power is in the hands of 
a class, numerous indeed, but select, of an educated class, 
of a class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested 
in the security of property and the maintenance of order. 
Accordingly the malcontents are firmly, but gently, re- 
strained. The bad time is got over without robbing the 
wealthy to relieve the indigent. The springs of national 
prosperity soon begin to flow again; work is plentiful; wages 
rise; and all is tranquillity and cheerfulness. I have seen 
England pass three or four times through such critical 
seasons as I have described. 

Through such seasons the United States will have to pass, 
in the course of the next century, if not of this. How will 
you pass through them? I heartily wish you a good deliver- 
ance. But my reason and my wishes are at war, and I 
cannot help foreboding the worst. 

It is quite plain that your government will never be able 
to-restrain.a distressed and discontented majority. For 
with you the majority is the government, and has the rich, 
who is always a minority, absolutely at its mercy. The 
day will come when in the State of New York a multitude 
of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, 
or expects to have more than half a dinner, will choose a 
legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of legislature 
will be chosen? On one side is a statesman preaching 
patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance of 
public faith. On the other is a demagogue ranting about 
the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking why any- 
body should be permitted to drink champagne and to ride 
in a carriage while thousands of honest folk are in want of 
necessaries. Which of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a workingman who hears his children cry for 
more bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such season as I have described, do things which will prevent 
prosperity returning; that you will act like a people who 
should in a year of scarcity, devour ali the seed-corn, and 
thus make the next year a year, not of scarcity, but of 
absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 
spoliation will increase the distress. The distress will pro- 
duce fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. 

Your constitution is all sail and no anchor. As I said 
before, when a society has entered on this downward progress 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some 
Czsar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government with 
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a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfully plundered 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as 
the Roman Empire was in the fifth,—with this difference, 
that the Huns and Vandals, who ravaged the Roman Em- 
pire, came from without, and that your Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own country by your 
own institutions. 

Thinking thus, of course, I cannot reckon Jefferson among 
the benefactors of mankind. I readily admit that his in- 
tentions were good and his abilities considerable. Odious 
stories have been circulated about his private life, but I do 
not know on what evidence those stories rest; and I think 
it probable that they are false, or monstrously exaggerated. 
I have no doubt that I shall derive both pleasure and infor- 
mation from your account of him. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
(Signed) T. B. Macautay. 


If Lord Macaulay were living to-day and were to review the 
happenings of the past four years, taking into account the part 
the United States has played in the world war, it would be in- 
teresting to know how he would regard the American Ship of 
State and its Constitution. 

The changes in class conditions that have taken place in 
England since 1914, have swept from beneath his feet the ground 
upon which he stood in 1857. That he would reaffirm his appre- 
hension in some particulars is reasonably certain. Doubtless 
he would ‘‘view with alarm’’ situations that now seem drawing 
near. 

The manner in which organized labor capitalized the nation’s 
war necessities, insisting upon concessions at the hands of the 
bureaucratic war machine, in most instances, and obtaining all 
that was demanded, has left the country in a state of socialistic 
paternalism of which its founders never dreamed. 

The popular practice of playing politics resorted to by men 
elected to places of high responsibility, and by those seeking 
political preferment, has weakened the government’s position 
in dealing with problems more serious than any that have here- 
tofore confronted the nation, surpassing in gravity those of the 
dark days of the Civil War. Thus while standing erect and 
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receiving with pardonable pride the plaudits of the nations of 
the world, after having stood as the hope of civilization in the 
crucial hour when Liberty was visibly tottering on her throne, 
and having joined hands with England and France to put down 
the same Huns and Vandals who ravished the Roman Empire, 
it would be well to put on the garments of humility that go with 
true greatness and view with soberness Lord Macaulay’s sug- 
gestion—‘‘That your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country by your own institutions.”’ 


A. R. DEARBORN. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





























SMALL COUNCILS AND CABINETS IN ENGLAND 


In England during the War of the Spanish Succession there 
was a small, secret, and powerful council, the ‘‘Defense Com- 
mittee’ of 1702. Bolingbroke has mentioned it, and some stu- 
dents have seen the scanty record which remains in Notting- 
ham’s intricate scrawl. Not much is known except that it was 
a body of six or more, and that in the early years of the conflict 
its members, who were the principal politicians and those who 
directed the army and navy, seem to have presided over England’s 
part in the struggle in which Europe was engaged. The con- 
ciliar assembly of the kingdom then, the privy council, had be- 
come large and of little effect, and smaller bodies, the cabinet 
and the committee of council, were efficient and powerful, 
but only beginning to be clearly defined. 

Two centuries passed,and with heavy heart Britain entered upon 
the greatest of her trials. By this time the power of the king, 
privy council, and parliament had come into keeping of the 
cabinet, which contained now a score of members. At first this 
large executive assembly undertook the direction of things; then 
a ‘‘War Committee’’ of seven was formed within it. But the 
awful stress continued, this device also was given over, and in 
December, 1916, a cabinet of twenty-three was abandoned, and 
a ‘‘War Cabinet”’ of five established, with a ministry of twenty- 
eight in addition. The cabinet had not, I think, been smaller 
since the days when it first appeared. Certainly the incident 
has parallel. The history of English executive government in 
the past three hundred years is a long record of the expansion 
of councils until they are superseded by smaller ones, in some 
way brought forth from themselves. 


I. 


As governance developed a long while ago, management of 
affairs, under the king, came into possession of a small number 
of advisers and assistants: the king’s council of the Middle Ages 
and the later privy council of the Tudors. Under Henry VIII 
and his children, when the power of parliament was not yet fully 
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developed and its functions were still in dispute, the council was 
the most important organ of government in the realm. For the 
time of Elizabeth it has been well said that although the will of 
the sovereign was supreme in all matters not clearly legislative 
or strictly judicial, yet in ordinary work participation was slight, 
so that the council performed most of the actual administrative 
tasks. It is the conclusion of eminent writers that few gov- 
ernmental bodies ever exercised more constant and comprehen- 
sive power than this group of officials at their table. 

In the succeeding period the preéminence of the privy council 
continued as of course. It worked for James Stuart, was cen- 
sured in the remonstrances of parliament, and fell into abeyance 
with the execution of Charles at Whitehall. But a few members 
accompanied the wanderings of his son abroad, and returned at 
the Restoration to establish their assembly again in its former 
dignity and splendor. 

There were about twenty in the council of Elizabeth. The 
number tended to increase. In 1660 there were twenty-seven ; 
within a few years, forty-six. Clarendon says that he remon- 
strated with the king, ‘‘That there were at present too many . . . 
and the number lessened the dignity of the relation.’’ Pepys 
thought much the same; but in 1675 the membership was fifty, 
near which it remained during the rest of the century, except 
fora temporary reduction to thirty or more in 1679. Sometimes 
Anne had seventy councillors, and nnder the Hanoverians the 
number was seldom much smaller. 

It was realized that the body tended to become too large, and 
that many of the members cared little for their tasks or were 
of little use when they attended. Often there were regular 
meetings twice a week, with many extraordinary gatherings, 
and assembling of committees, so that the labor, if distasteful, 
must have been very onerous. The Earl of Anglesey did little 
but attend to such business. Usually fewer than half the mem- 
bers were present at a meeting, and often not as many as a third. 
During one of the years of Anne, when the council contained 
more than sixty, twenty members never attended, and more 
than half of them came to one meeting in five. Sometimes the 
king or his officials would remonstrate, but no real amendment 
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followed. ‘‘Twice has the Council been summoned,’’ runs a 
letter of 1719, ‘‘and could not sit for want of the Attendance of 
six of the Privy council to make a Quorum.”’ 

Even more the sovereign was troubled with the impossibility 
of having a large number, including the less responsible, the 
careless, and the ill-formed, transact important business with 
decision and dispatch, and also at the difficulty of maintaining 
secrecy about matters of state. In his own day Francis Bacon 
says that councils in most places were familiar meetings, where 
matters were rather talked on than debated. Pepys had small 
difficulty in learning of business transacted; and Charles II, 
complaining of the ill service done him in repeating abroad the 
very words of the councillors, alleged this as an excuse for fail- 
ing to consult them at all. 

The privy council long continued to retain the appearance of 
importance and state. The observant Halifax records in his 
journal that William had a wrong notion of it, and thought that 
the administration was to reside there. ‘For the Civil Govern- 
ment, the Council is the soul of all,’’ said a member of the commons 
in 1692. In Angli@ Notitia of Edward Chamberlayne for 1679, 
it is the watch-tower of the nation, and he describes it before 
parliament; while Magne Britannia Notitia of the middle of 
the eigthteenth century calls it ‘The Primum Mobile of the 
Civil Government of England, from whence all the inferior Orbs 
derive their Motion.’’ Nevertheless it was gradually evident 
to those well informed that other bodies, much smaller, were 
usurping its prerogative and power, so that a distinction comes 
to be made. ‘‘The Duke of York is declared of the great council, 
commonly called the privy council,’’ writes Reresby in 1684. 
So Bolingbroke called it in the days of his authority; about the 
same time Earl Cowper described it as a ‘‘General Council’; 
and a ‘‘Grand Council’ is mentioned in a newspaper at the 
time when Excise failed. 

II. 

From the days of the Tudors, kings attempting to create more 
effective administration had, along with their privy council, made 
use of parts or committees thereof. In origin, committee means 
no more than men or a group of men to whom something is 
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committed to be done; and the purpose of such bodies, the doing of 
particular work by those most trusted and those best fitted to 
undertake it, must have been obvious then as now. It is evident, 
however, that where the task was very important and the person- 
nel of the greatest and most influential, the power of the com- 
mittee would increase exceedingly, and arouse envy in some, and 
suspicion and distrust in more. Nor were arcana imperti always 
entrusted to a committee of the council. Not to speak of the 
favorites of James and of Charles, the Stuarts had recourse to 
chosen bodies, whose members, working in secret, acted not asa 
part of the council but asa select group of the monarch’s friends 
and advisers. Such things had been done abroad, and there 
as in England men spoke darkly of the council which met 
in the cabinet or room of the lord. Raleigh wrote a treatise, 
The Cabinet-Council. ‘‘Note also,’’ he said, ‘‘that in every state 
of what quality soever, a secret or cabinet-council is mainly 
necessary.’’ And Massinger in his Maid of Honour distinguishes 
clearly between cabinet and council of state. There was a natural 
tendency to confuse such informal bodies with actual committees 
of the privy council. Those who have scanned the pages of 
Clarendon may recall that he speaks of that committee of the 
council which used to be consulted in secret affairs and of the 
committee of state which was enviously called the ‘‘Cabinet 
Council.”’ 

Parliamentarians complained of this concentration of power 
in a small body hid behind the larger, and in the year, perhaps, 
when Charles I was sent to the block, a writer protested that the 
sense of state once contracted into a privy council was contracted 
again intoa cabinet, and even into a favorite or two, which brought 
both public and kingsinto “extreme praecipices.”’ But the tendency 
was irresistible, and from the time of the Restoration continued 
apace. After 1660, beside the august privy council, an informal 
foreign committee was established, containing a few of the great- 
est: it would seem that men called it the cabinet. Later on,without 
doubt, this epithet was frequently applied to a part of the council, 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, which was definitely estab- 
lished in 1668. The extensive records of this body, long unno- 
ticed, show that here Charles II did the governing of England. 
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Discontent increased and vain protests were made. So strong 
was the opposition that in 1679 the council was remodelled; and 
it is noteworthy that the reform consisted in reducing the number 
of councillors and promising that they should actually deal with 
the greater affairs. Either this promise was futile or not intended 
to be kept, for almost immediately important business was 
delivered to a part of it, the Committee of Intelligence, and 
afterwards allusions to the cabinet are so frequent that they 
come to be matter of course. After the accession of William 
there was bitter question in the house of commons, though one 
said very sensibly that all governments reduced their councils 
toa few: ‘* Holland does; and the French King to three.’’ Some- 
what later parliament attempted to strengthen the privy council 
and make it responsible, such provisions being embodied in the 
Act of Settlement of 1701. 

Ill. 


None of these things availed. Throughout the Stuart period the 
power and importance of the council were waning. Clarendon’s 
idea was that it should be the most sacred body in the realm 
and have the greatest authority, but he himself had taken some 
part in the smaller group superseding it. In 1667 Pepys declares 
that the councillors knew no more of the status of graver questions 
than he did; and for the last years of Charles II the Earl of 
Ailesbury describes the council as a place ‘‘where no matters 
of any consequence were debated but as the king pleases.’’ 
William wished to restrict the membership, but Halifax assures 
us that here he committed a mistake, since double the number 
would have done no hurt; and an anonymous adviser wrote that 
ever since the time of Charles I the council was rather a place 
of honor than of use. 

At length the privy council with its threescore members came 
to be a ceremonious body whose members participated less and 
less in the ordering and policy of the kingdom. Here was 
sanctioned the proroguing or dissolving of parliament or con- 
vocation, here were issued writs for new elections, proclamations, 
and orders of council; but invariably these things had first been 
decided upon elsewhere. Numerous routine matters were also 
dispatched; but during the eighteenth century they were dealt 
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with in the committee of the whole privy council, which meant 
substantially that the council was now such a shadow of what 
it had been that its business was delivered to a committee of 
such members as cared to attend. 

Thus did the old English council of state decline from its 
ancient splendor and yield its importance to smaller bodies which 
arose beside it or came from itself. Charles I had the vague 
cabinet or junto, which now we can scarcely discern; Charles II 
the foreign committee, cabinet, or cabal; William had a cabinet, 
so far as he shared executive power with others; Anne and her 
successor had the cabinet and “‘lords of the committee of council.’’ 
This last body, which is very difficult to understand, illustrates 
in a manner the connection between privy council and cabinet. 
Generally speaking, the smaller body was evolved from the larger, 
though not merely by compression of the whole into a committee, 
but also by the assembling of some of the important members 
in an exterior body apart. Here it would seem that when the 
select group of lords, all privy councillors, gave assistance and 
advice in the sovereign’s presence, they were called cabinet; 
when these same members did work in such fashion that they 
conceived themselves primarily as privy councillors, whether 
assembled in the presence of the sovereign or not, they were the 
committee of council. For a time these two bodies, which 
in the days of Anne contained ten or more members, continued 
their activities in parallel development; or, more exactly, the 
same group of powerful leaders and expert officials, acting now 
as cabinet and now as committee of council, deliberated and 
decided the large affairs of state—questions of foreign policy, 
the management of parliament and the principal things to be 
done there, regulation of domestic matters, war and peace, 
treaties, and foreign relations; in other words, those things which 
had once been considered at the council board in the days of 
Burleigh and Cecil. ‘‘C’est dans le conseil du cabinet que se 
traitent les affaires les plus secrétes,’’ says a Frenchman of 
Marlborough’s time. 


IV. 


The theme becomes simpler as it goes, and the latter part of 
the story must repeat some things of the first. New names 
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appear and pass, but always the idea is the same: the council of 
state becomes larger and less important, then loses its power to 
a smaller body, or part of itself. 

During the early Hanoverian period the cabinet became the 
most important organ of government; but like many other things 
in English constitutional life it was not formally established, but 
merely mentioned by allusion or taken as matter of course. 
Sometimes pamphleteers in opposition expressly asserted that 
it had no legal existence: ‘‘It is observable,’’ said one, ‘‘that 
our Constitution knows no such Assembly as a Cadinet Council."’ 
Sometimes this was affirmed in parliamentary debate. But 
English political leaders concerned themselves little with theory; 
and always the dominance of cabinets came to be greater and 
greater. The power obtained was that which kings had once 
wielded with the assistance of the subordinate privy council, and 
that which lords and commons still were struggling to win. 
Parliament was rendered subservient to ministers and crown by 
aristocratic management, places, and bribes; whi'e the king 
yielded up his prerogative from the circumstances under which 
the Hanoverians came tothethrone The accession of George I 
had been possible because of his great ministers, and ministers 
were finding their principal relations now with parliament rather 
than sovereign. Moreover, George is said to have followed with 
some difficulty the proceedings of the cabinets which he attended, 
and he had small knowledge of English political practice and little 
sympathy with it. In 1717, therefore, he ceased to come; and 
though the presence of the king at rare intervals may be noted 
thereafter, the cabinet was now left substantially to the ministers 
who composed it. For a time the king retained much power in 
connection with cabinet business, but under the two first monarchs 
of this line most of it was gradually lost. William had once 
said that he fancied he was like a king ina play; but he remained 
master. George I, however, smiled when Lady Cowper reported 
the opinion that the ministers did everything; and his son told 
Hardwicke that the ministers were the king in the country. 

At first membership in the cabinet depended altogether upon 
the king, and few were appointed, as one sees from the chance 
allusions which sometimes occur. In 1625 Walter Yonge says 
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that the king chose six of the nobility for his council of the 
cabinet. In the later years of Charles II Francis North declares 
that it contained seven. In 1701 Sunderland suggested ten 
great officials as having the right to be members because of their 
offices. Under Anne there were ten or more. In 1704 De Foe 
advised Harley to reduce the number; and a little after Boling- 
broke declared that the queen much desired to restrict it. But 
slowly the increase went on. As before it had been found proper 
to reward influential politicians, noblemen widely connected, and 
useful officials of second rank, by inclusion in the privy council, 
until the gathering became ponderous and lacking in value, so 
now it was found difficult to withhold cabinet positions from 
some not at first comprehended. The Marquis of Normanby was 
angry and importunate when William did not invite him to be 
present at the smaller councils. Under George I there were fifteen 
members or more; in the reign of his son nearly twenty. Lady 
Cowper once spoke of the cabinet as a mob; and by the time of 
Newcastle and Pitt it was evident that the council of state was 
again too large to perform its functions. In 1761 Horace Wal- 
pole tells how the Duke of Leeds had been made ‘‘a cabinet 
counsellor, a rank that will soon become indistinct from Privy 
Counsellor by growing as numerous.”’ 


V. 


Again ministerial power was grasped by a few. The place of 
the king was taken by a first or principal minister, who was 
compelled, however, to share the leadership with some of his 
principal associates. With regard to the cabinet they soon began 
todo what cabinet members had done in the days when the privy 
council was great: the select few met apart to discuss first and 
in secret affairs of the greatest importance, after which they 
communicated in cabinet meetings so much as they chose to 
divulge, for the purpose of receiving counsel or obtaining sanction 
for that which they wished to have done. There is early occur- 
rence of such meetings, particularly the dinners recounted by 
Swift, at which Harley entertained his companions; and before 
this William had bidden Shrewsbury hold on particular occasion 


meetings smaller than the cabinet, ‘‘to be attended solely by the 
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great officers of the crown,’’ of whom he made mention of five. 
As Walpole rose to premiership he gathered the leaders about 
him at his residence, and manuscripts of the period give many 
an instance more of such small assemblies at the residences 
of those who had principal power for the time. The secouncils 
were called ‘‘private meetings’’ by some of those who attended; 
but in course of time, it would seem, they were regarded as cabi- 
nets themselves. So the power of the administration was con- 
centrated in the hands of six or more ministers of the greatest 
ability and importance, who held most of the cabinet meetings; 
but during all this time there were also fifteen or twenty members 
who came together less frequently for meetings of the cabinet 
likewise. To the smaller body particular epithets were applied: 
‘committee of the cabinet council,’’ perhaps, and about the middle 
of the century, ‘“‘conciliabulum,”’ often. Modern scholars have 
sometimes seen in this practice a double cabinet system. Sub- 
stantially there is no great error in speaking of an inner cabinet 
and an outer; and it is well known that in 1775 Lord Mansfield 
declared to the lords, ‘that there was a nominal, and an efficient 
cabinet.’ Nevertheless, the spirit of these times is best realized, 
I think, if one conceives of a single cabinet, of which sometimes 
all the members were invited to attend, to the meetings of which 
most of them came, while usually a certain number of the leaders 
came together for most of the cabinet meetings. 


VI. 


During the latter part of this period old forces work on as 
before. Hervey says that at the death of George I, Walpole, his 
brother, and the two secretaries ‘‘were, properly speaking, the 
whole . . . administration.’’ Thirty years later Newcastle pro- 
posed a conciliabulum te consist of five, while another has the 
number as six. But a contemporaneous list of the committee 
of cabinet council gives the names of ten; and in 1761 Hardwicke 
complained that meetings of those entrusted by the king with 
his most secret affairs ‘‘were now made up of as many Persons, 
as a whole Cabinet Council ought to consist of.’’ Later on there 
was some tendency to reduce the number in the larger group. In 
1782 Shelburne’s cabinet numbered eleven. The Coalition Cabi- 
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net of the year following consisted of seven. After this time 
the conciliabulum or inner cabinet disappears. 

Again in the nineteenth century the cycle revolves in repeti- 
tion. During this time growing complexity of modern life and 
necessary enlargement of governmental activity increased the 
number of important departments, and in consequence the 
membership of the cabinet. Gradually the number rises to 
sixteen or seventeen; at the beginning of the twentieth century 
it had increased to a score; a small group was appearing with- 
in it. 

So, the regimen once known to Buckingham and Charles I, 
seen later by Shaftesbury and the other Charles, and repeated 
with Sir Robert and George II, appeared yet again when Mr. 
Lloyd George demanded a small war council independent of a 
cabinet grown too large, and, failing this design easily brought 
to pass the downfall of the administration of Mr. Asquith. 


EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER. 


University of Michigan. 


























SOLDIER-POETS OF ENGLAND 


Now that the sound of the guns no longer fills our ears, we 
catch the echoes of voices out of the war. The soldier-poets, 
who in those last tense months yielded place to the war cor- 
respondents, begin again to be heard. A year ago, when Mase- 
field spoke to us of three young poets, ‘‘morning-stars of English 
poetry,”’ Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Nichols, and Robert Graves, 
their names were unknown to most of us. Since then Robert 
Nichols has been among us, telling us of the others, his friends 
and fellow-soldiers. 

The story of these ‘‘soldiers three,”’ whose friendship began, 
it is said, in hospital, reads like an olden tale. All three have 
been through the war and come back wounded: Robert Nichols 
was thrown out of active service after the battle of Loos; Sieg- 
fried Sassoon has fought three times in France and once in 
Palestine ; Robert Graves, picked up for dead on the battlefield, 
as his poem “Escape” tells us, cried out: “I’m not dead. I’m 
damned if I'll die!’’ A fourth there is who belongs in spirit to 
this fellowship: Charles Hamilton Sorley, killed in action Octo- 
ber, 1915, at the age of twenty, leaving the songs that fill the 
slender book, Marlborough. Of his death Masefield has said that it 
is the greatest loss sustained by English literature during the war. 

What have they to tell us, these poets who have been in hell? 
That is our first, and, as yet, our only question. We may ex- 
perience this poetry ; we cannot now evaluate it. We stand too 
close to it for finality of judgment; in the case of three of the 
four, we deal with an expression as yet incomplete. The quality 
of each poet is indeed utterly distinct: Robert Graves, the elf- 
poet, of swift witcheries and haunting mockeries; Robert Nich- 
ols, wrestling with “‘ardours and endurances”’ in verse that often 
falters, yet through sheer integrity achieves such piercing reali- 
zations as “‘The Day’s March’’ and “The Assault.’”’ Siegfried 
Sassoon, master of magic and music, overmastered by his own 
intensities. But it is not comparison or verdict that their poetry 
first demands of us; it is the understanding of their common 
experience. 
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A first reading brings no one clear impression. Diversities of 
mood, contrasts that seem contradictions, challenge our ques- 
tion. It is not simply that each poet gives us a different vision, 
but that each poet gives us the changing vision of youth grown 
suddenly old. Fairies and Fusiliers,’ the title of Mr. Graves’s 
little book, suggests its strange world of grim disillusion and 
childlike fantasy :— 


“Where once a nonsense built her nest 
With skulls and flowers and all things queer.” 


Ardours and Endurances,* The Old Huntsman, Counter-Attack,* 
seize on us, now with images of stark horror, now with glimpses 
of mystic beauty. Siegfried Sassoon is the very spirit of para- 
dox. One moment, in “Glory of Women,” he turns fiercely 
on us :— 
“You love us when we’re heroes, home on leave, 
Or wounded in a mentionable place. 


You worship decorations ; you believe 
That chivalry redeems the war's disgrace.”’ 


And on the next page, in ‘‘The Hawthorn Tree,”’ he has plucked 
out the very heart of the woman who waits at home :— 


“ Not much to me is yonder lane 

Where I go every day; 

But when there’s been a shower of rain 
And hedge-birds whistle gay, 

I know my lad that’s out in France 
With fearsome things to see 

Would give his eyes for just one glance 
At our white hawthorn tree. 


“ Not much to me is yonder lane 
Where Ae so longs to tread ; 
But when there’s been a shower of rain 
I think I'll never weep again 
Until I’ve heard he’s dead.” 


Amid this bewilderment of moods, irony and pity, horror and 
ecstasy and mirth, one note is significantly silent. The first 


'Fatries and Fusiliers, by Robert Graves. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

*Ardours and Endurances, by Robert Nichols. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. 

SThe Old Huntsman and Counter-Attack, by Siegfried Sassoon. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 
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singers of the war, from Hardy to Kipling, proclaimed the jus- 
tice of our cause, “the faith and fire within us.” American war 
verse has for the most part exalted patriotism at the expense of 
poetry. But of war aims these poets who have fought the war 
have not a word to say. Theirs is none of the exultation of the 
“1914” Sonnets of Rupert Brooke :— 


“ Now God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour!” 


At moments, indeed, these soldier-poets see no outcome. 
Robert Graves writes of ‘The Next War’’:— 
“Wars don’t change except in name; 
The next one must go just the same.” 
Yet in the war itself they have found a cause, not proclaimed in 
capitalized abstractions, but glimpsed as by flares in the night. 
It is the cause of England, saved by the death of her sons :— 
“O youths to come shall drink air warm and bright, 
Shall hear the bird cry in the sunny wood, 


All my Young England fell to-day in fight: 
That bird, that wood, was ransomed by our blood!” * 


It is the cause of redemptive sacrifice :— 


“Once more our anguished way we take 
Toward our Golgotha ; to make 
For all our lovers sacrifice.” ® 


It is the cause of life itself, of the very springs of poetry—the 
cause that Lord Dunsany describes in that most moving preface 
to The Last Book of Wonder:— 

“It comes to this: that though we are all killed there will 
be songs again, but if we were to submit and so survive 
there could be neither songs nor dreams, nor any joyous 
free things any more.” 


We cannot follow the war experiences of these poets without 
pausing over their poems of before the war. Theirs is the poetry 
of “‘youth’s encounter,”’ the insatiate, rebellious adventuring de- 
picted in the novels of Compton Mackenzie and David Lawrence 
and the rest. Mr. Nichols, in his introduction to Counter-Attack, 
has described the Siegfried Sassoon of 1914, with his passion for 





*‘Ardours and Endurances. 5Thid. 
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poetry, for music, for hunting. Zhe Old Huntsman, that fine 
Raeburn-like portrait that gives its name to his earlier volume, 
is touched with affectionate memory; echoes of the huntsman’s 
horn, of Bach fugues and Beethoven symphonies, haunt his later 
war-torn poems. The Robert Nichols of 1914 finds his fullest 
expression in A Faun’s Holiday, begun at Oxford in the spring 
of 1914. With something of the Milton of Z’ A//egro in its danc- 
ing rhythms, and more of Keats in its rioting imagery, it has the 
wayward restlessness of movement and of mood that stamps it as 
surely as its date. The Faun himself, haunted by foreshadow- 
ings of the fall of the old gods, what is he but the spirit of youth in 
1914, vainly seeking to re-live the old pagan beauty “into which 
the soul with all its maladies has passed’? A Faun's Holiday, 
“finished”’ in 1917, remains a fragment from a shattered world. 
Of these voices from before the war, the clearest is that of 
Charles Hamilton Sorley. The poetry of this schoolboy of eight- 
een has a melodic and rhythmic loveliness that is the expression 
of a spirit ‘‘strange and unsatisfied and sweet.” In his response 
to the beauty of wood and down, in his assertion of the right of 
youth to freedom and striving and pain, his voice is at one with 
the others. He is set apart from them by that secret sense of 
dedication so movingly expressed in ‘“‘Expectans Expectavi,”’ 
and, above all, by the sheer joyousness of his singing—the joy- 
ousness that rings through his battle-song, ‘‘All the hills and 


vales along’” :— 
5 “On, marching men, on 


To the gates of death with song. . . 
Strew your gladness on earth’s bed, 
So be merry, so be dead.” 


To Sorley, whom the gods loved, it was given to die young and 
glad. And we know that his spirit still lives ‘‘on the rain-blown 
hill,”’* where once he found his God. 

From Sorley we must turn to the two whose poetry is a con- 
tinuous record of their war experience. The first part of 
Ardours and Endurances is a cycle of war poems, for the most 
part dated, from “Summons” to “Aftermath.’”’ In Siegfried 
Sassoon’s two volumes, the development, though unmarked by 
plan or date, would be traceable even without his friend’s eagerly 
interpretative introduction. Mr. Nichol’s own ‘Farewell to 
Place of Comfort” pictures, with something of the poignant 








*“Sorley’s Weather,” by Robert Graves. 
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quiet of Masefield’s “August, 1914,” the golden evening, the 
brimmed twilight pools, the calm of release “from all the former 
and the later pain,’’ the departure: — 


“Farewell! Farewell! There is no more to do. 
We have been happy. Happy now I go.” 


That first strange happiness dominates the early war poems of 
Sassoon—the “paradise poems,’’ his brother-poet calls them. 
Sometimes it is the return of the old ecstasy of beauty :— 


“I keep such music in my brain 
No din this side of death can quell.” 


Again it is the longing that re-creates the beauty that it seeks, 
as in the already familiar lines, ‘To Victory,”’"— 


“Return to greet me, colours that were my joy... .” 


And there are hints of a beauty that is not only memory but 
discovery, as in “‘Absolution,’’— 


“The anguish of the earth absolves our eyes 
Till beauty shines in al] that we can see.” 


The war goes on; the beauty darkens. The poet cries out, in 
“A Mystic as Soldier” :— 


“TI lived my days apart, 
Dreaming fair songs for God, 
By the glory in my heart 
Covered and crowned and shod. 
Now God is in the strife, 
And I must seek Him there, 


Where death outnumbers life, 
And fury smites the air. 


I walk the secret way 
With anger in my brain. 

O music, through my clay, 
When will you sound again?” 


The paradise poems give place to the poetry of the hell that 
is war. What war is, what it does to the soul of man, becomes 
the theme of Ardours and Endurances, the purpose of Counter- 
Attack. In the first lines of “Prelude,” Sassoon sounds the new 
motif that has banished the old “music”’ :— 


“Dim, gradual thinning of the shapeless gloom 
Shudders to drizzling daybreak that reveals 
Disconsolate men who stamp their sodden boots 
And turn dulled, sunken faces to the sky 
Haggard and hopeless.” 
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It is a far cry from the drab despair of these war etchings— 
Barbusse in poetry —to the lurid blood-and-battle hues of Robert 
Service’s sketches. It is the ‘mystic as soldier’ who is the true 
realist; the lover of beauty who feels the real horror of war, its 
torture of the spirit. It is this that Robert Nichols has painted 
in ‘“‘The Assault,” in images sudden and stark as the Verey 
lights, in the broken rhythms of the pounding heart that waits 
the ‘‘zero”’ signal. His frequent use of a metre sharp as a bayo- 
net-thrust recalls the naked horror of some of Gibson’s poems 
of Battle. Robert Graves is master of a childlike realism —like 
Mother Goose gone mad —that transforms the trivial or grue- 
some detail into a symbol of the unutterable horror, such as Dead 
Cow Farm. And Siegfried Sassoon, the sheerest artist of them 
all, becomes, as Robert Nichols has said, the betrayed idealist, 
pouring out in tumbled images and dislocated sentences his rage— 
not at the enemy, but at those ultimate makers of war, Yellow- 
Pressmen ; Junkers in Parliament; women who worship decora- 
tions; fierce, bald old men who ‘‘die—in bed.’ Now and then 
his passion crystallizes in the consummate irony of ‘‘They’’:— 


“ And the Bishop said, ‘The ways of God are strange’”’; 
or of Lamentations, with its searing comment on the grief-mad 


soldier :— 
“In my belief 
Such men have lost all patriotic feeling.” 


The irony of Siegfried Sassoon will find its place in the litera- 
ture not only of this war but of the age-old war against war. 
Yet irony is not the final word of these soldier-poets. Through 
the horror that has blotted out the beauty of the world there 
grows a new sense of brotherhood and of the unity of human 
life. In ‘*Conscripts’’ Sassoon tells us, with rare humor, how 
when “Love chucked his lute away” and ‘Rhyme got sore 
heels,’’ when “Rapture and pale Enchantment and Romance” 
got killed, ‘‘the kind, common ones that I despised. . . . stood 
and played the hero to the end.” It is love for the common 
soldiers, ‘‘the patient men who fight,” that gives to the later 
poems of Counter-Altack and Ardours and Endurances a poig- 
nancy beyond all the others. It is that very love, Sassoon tells 
us, that flames out in all his hate of war and its makers:— 


“ Love drove me to rebel. 
Love drives me back to grope with them through hell ; 
And in their tortured eyes I stand forgiven.” 
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The thought of The Battalion haunts him on sick-leave; the 
very smell of filthy straw brings back the sight of them at rest 
and the old torture :— 
“Can they guess 
The secret burden that is always mine?— 
Pride in their courage ; pity for their distress ; 
And burning bitterness 
That I must take them to the accurséd line.” 


In memorable lines, Robert Nichols describes the fellowship of 
suffering in which he, with many another soldier, has found “Ful- 
Iment”’ :— 
fi “Was there love once? I have forgotten her. 
Was there grief once? grief yet is mine. 
O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 
All, all, my joy, my grief, my love, are thine!” 


It is a fellowship to which even the enemy may come. It may be 
long indeed before we are ready to read Sorley’s sonnet “To Ger- 
many’ :— 
y “When it is peace, then we may view again 
With new-won eyes each other's truer form 
And wonder. Grown more !oving-kind and warm 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain 
When it is peace. But until peace, the storm, 
The darkness and the thunder and the rain.” 


But perhaps we can begin to understand Sassoon’s ‘‘ Enemies,” 
the picture of the dead friend, staring in wonder at ‘the hulk- 
ing Germans that I shot’ for his sake:— 


“At last he turned and smiled, and all was well, 
Because his face could lead them out of hell.” 


For in this fellowship the dead live again—live in all they loved. 
The uttermost intuition of the poet of Adonais,— 


“He is a portion of that loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely,”— 


is echoed by these young poets who have lived with death. 
With childlike certitude, Robert Graves writes “Not Dead’ :— 


“Walking through trees to cool my heat and pain, 

I know that David’s with me here again. 

All that is simple, happy, strong, he is. 
Caressingly I stroke 
Rough bark of a friendly oak. 

A brook goes bubbling by : the voice is his. 
Turf burns with pleasant smoke ; 

I laugh at chaffinch and at primroses. 

All that is simple, happy, strong, he is. 
Over the whole wood in a little while 
Breaks his slow smile.” 
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In “Our Dead” Robert Nichols affirms his faith :— 


“They have not gone from us. Oh no! they are 
The inmost essence of each thing that is 
Perfect for us; they flame in every star ; 
The trees are emerald with their presences.” 


And Siegfried Sassoon catches, in a single image, the spirit of 
these, ‘The Undying”’ :— 


“And they are dawn-lit trees, with arms upfiung, 
To hail the burning heavens they left unsung.” 


Here is the return of the old beauty, not blotted out of life, but 
quickened into newness of life by the presence of the living 
dead—just as England, ransomed by their blood, becomes a 
dearer and lovelier land. And that this deeper beauty of fellow- 
ship and of suffering is no momentary mirage is attested by 
“The Aftermath,” the final group of Ardours and Endurances. 
In a series of sea-pictures it images the ebb and fiow of the war- 
worn spirit, fluctuating between weariness and strength, between 
loneliness and the healing companionship of ‘‘Wind, Waters, 
Stars, and Night.’’ The end is not peace, not forgetting, but 
“Deliverance” :— 
“Out of the Night! Out of the Night I come: 
Free at last: the whole world is my home: 


I have lost self: I look not on myself again, 
But if I do I see a man among men.” 


What have they for us then—these poets of the war? Reali- 
zation of the war itself their poetry cannot give us: no vicarious 
experience can. Yet through this poetry we may share a greater 
thing: the triumph of the human spirit that, without illusion, 
has lived war and hated war, and out of its sufferings has found 
fellowship and wrought beauty. For in this poetry lives the 
very spirit of youth, of — 


“Youth, that dying, touched my lips to song.” 


FRANCES WENTWORTH CUTLER. 


Waban, Massachusetts. 





























WHAT AND HOW THEY ATE IN THE DAYS 
OF ELIZABETH 


Mr. Hoover’s ‘‘War Creed of the Kitchen’’ will doubtless go 
down in the cook-books of posterity as indicative of the attempt 
to curb the lavish use of the foodstuffs in the twentieth century. 
It will be interesting, too, as a study in comparison and contrast 
with the cuisine regulations of other days. Old cook-books offer 
material as romantic as do old novels, or old pictures ; and possibly 
some day our food-conservation recipes will afford as much amused 
interest to the antiquarian as certain old cookery books of the 
sixteenth century give those of us to-day who like to browse 
among the shelves of half-forgotten things. 

‘“A good cook is half a physician,’’ says Andrew Boordes in 
a quaint old book of 1542 called /ntroduction and Dyetary. 
Be that as it may, the art of cookery, as well as that of piracy, 
of plays, and of statecraft, certainly flowered forth in ‘‘the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth.’’ 

A modern caterer would stand appalled at some demands given 
in the old ‘‘coke-bokes’’ for remarkable gastronomic mixtures 
which, incidentally, bear witness to the strong assimilative powers 
of our forefathers. Those worthies were evidently fortified by 
active outdoor life for strongly-seasoned dishes and four meals a 
day,—breakfast at seven; at ten, dinner; supper at four; and 
“‘livery’’ at eight. 

At these repasts, counsels Boordes, ‘‘sanguine men must not 
eat fruits, flesh, herbs, roots, old flesh, or brains of beestes’’ ; nor 
must choleric men indulge in hot spices or wine, ‘‘and should 
not be kept long fasting.’” How many good wives before and 
since old Andrew’s time could testify to that fact! ‘‘Melancholy 
is cold and dry,’’ therefore your Jaques must refrain from fried 
and salt meat, must drink only light wine, and eat ‘‘soft egg-yolks.”’ 
Poor Jaques! 

That an abundance of variety yet remained to satisfy all ‘‘hu- 
mours,’’ witness the cook-books, of which the seventeenth century 
was prolific. Many piquant recipes are to be found in the famous 
compilation of a Mrs. Glasse, for many years the court of last 
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appeal in the kitchen. It is called Zhe Art of Cookery Made 
Plain and Easy—a basely deceptive title which lures the unwary 
into devious ways—‘‘how to fricassee skerrets,’’ for example; 
how to prepare an Oxford John; how to ‘‘French a hind saddle 
of mutton’’; how to concoct a Hottentot pie. (Let us trust that 
Mrs. Glasse had not been picked up by Francis Drake on a 
cannibal island!) That she reflects the dramatic instinct of the 
age is quite evident; at least, when, in ‘‘How to Collar a Pig,”’ 
she ends thus: ‘‘Stick your pig just above the breast-bane, and 
run your knife to the heart’’! She might even have been the 
author of ‘‘The Twa Corbies’’--who knows? I rather suspect 
Mrs. Glasse of an ironic humor toward the world when she pre- 
fixes these admonitions to her recipes: ‘‘First catch your hare’; 
‘First stick your pig,’’ etc. Perhaps she was also the derisive 
author of the advice to put salt on your bird’s tail in order to 
catch him. What an intimate and conversational fashion those 
old cooks had of using the second person! We find here strongly 
visualized commands, such as ‘‘Dismember that herring! Flay 
that brawne! Breake that deere!’’ How startlingly direct and 
definite it is to be told to ‘‘Truss up that capon!’’ and to ‘‘Take 
a goose and mak hyr cleane!’’ It sounds like the First Reader. 
A gruesome bit, terse as Lady Macbeth, runs thus: ‘‘Bruette 
saoke [boiled with wine]. Take capon, sca/d him, draw him, 
smite him to gobbets, wash him, do him in a pot; then cast out 
the pot,’’ etc. 

A decoration of ‘‘rys’’ I give, with simplified spelling: ‘‘Take 
portion of rice, and pick him clean and seethe him well; [grim 
again as the Corbies], let him cool. Then take good milk of 
almonds and do hereto, and seethe and stir him well; [Refrain] 
and do hereto sugar and honey, and serve him forth.’’ Not bad? 
The literary style of these ‘‘coke-bokes” is encumbered with the 
‘‘and habit,’’ however the ‘‘Bride’s Pie’’ following was probably 
good ; at any rate it is called ‘‘A darling Dainty’’ (I omit twelve 
‘‘ands’’): ‘‘Two calves feet y-boiled, one pound of beef suet, a 
pound of apples, of currants, of ‘raisins of the sun’; cinnamon, 
mace, nutmeg, citron, and candied lemon; a glass of brandy, one 
of champagne. Put ‘them’ ina china dish with a rich puff paste 
y laid; roll another ‘lid,’ and cut it in leaves of flowers, and put 
glasse ring init.’’ Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before a bride? 
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In The English Housewife, by Gervaise Markham, which 
reached its eighth edition by 1675, we find the immortal pies of 
our Dickens days, ‘‘much augmented and purged”’ as the sub-title 
announces,—pies in “‘infinite variety’? which custom evidently 
could not stale. The herring pie will illustrate as well as any 
the amalgam that passed down the robust gullets of our ances- 
tors. I quote from George Ellwanger’s entertaining book, 7he 
Pleasures of the Table:— 

**A herring pye. [Much abridged.] Take white pickled herrings 
of one night’s watering and boy] them a little, & take off the skin, 
& take only the backs of them, & pick the fish from the bones. 
Then take good store of raisins of the sun, and ‘put them to the 
fish.’ Then take a warden [a pear] & slice it small & put it 
likewise to the fish. Then put to it a good store of currants, sugar, 
cinnamon, slic’t dates & so put it into the coffin [crust] with good 
store of sweet butter,’’ etc. But the end is not yet; for when 
it is sufficently baked, ‘‘draw it out & take a claret wine & a little 
verjuice, sugar, cinnamon and sweet butter yboyled together, 
and put them in at the vent-hole of the pie. Shake the pie a little 
and put it in again; then the lid being candied with sugar and 
the sides of the dish trimmed with sugar, so serve it up,’’ and 
forthwith, as Irvin Cobb would say, ‘‘Go to it!”’ 

Tarts, too, were legion—from tarts of primroses, and marigolds, 
and pickled broombuds, to tarts of beans, of green apples, and 
pasties of vension. Apples, by the way, were greatly esteemed, 
according to Harrison, but little is said of them in the cook-books. 
I found this recipe, however, which might be well worth trying. 
I have ‘‘yboyled it down,”’ as recipes of the seventeenth century 
partook of Elizabethan exuberance :-- 

**You’’ first make a strong syrup of pippins and add both lemon 
and orange juice. Theapples are swathed in thinly-pared ‘‘whole 
peel of oranges’’ properly preserved beforehand. When these 
orange-coated apples are placed in the ‘‘pots’’ where they are 
to be kept, ‘‘you’’ pour over them the syrupy pippin-water which 


then ‘‘jellies over and about the apples.’’ 

To flit over the pies,—the roast swan pie of ‘‘E. Smith’’ 
sounds rather appetizing, but I distrust his lamprey-pie, and 
should rather that my dearest foe should pass judgment on the 
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**botargo’’—a sausage made of eggs and the blood of a sea-mullet! 
The salmon-pie has also a dyspeptic cast, and the virtues of carp- 
sauces sound anything but convincing. 

Fish was important during Elizabeth’s reign, and statute-laws 
were established to enforce its use, a measure adopted to benefit 
the shipping interests and to lessen the consumption of wool- 
bearing sheep. Besides Lent, Fridays and Saturdays were fish- 
days, to the chagrin of the people. Porpoise, seal, and grampus 
were common dishes, served with strong sauces of ginger, 
cinnamon, garlic and vinegar. Swordfish, and even whales, were 
eaten. One old writer in Zhe Compleat Cook does quaintly 
admit, however, that whale’s flesh is just the least bit the hardest 
of all, ‘‘even when they are very young and tenderest’’; but he 
adds, “‘livers of whales smell like violets, taste most pleasantly, 
and give competent nourishment.”’ 

“‘Brawne,’’ however, was the good old stand-by for every 
occasion other than ‘‘fysshe days.’’ Boar-pies were greatly es- 
teemed, a consignment of which, one story goes, was sent by Sir 
Robert Sydney, while governor of Flushing, to his wife, as a bait 
to induce the minister to grant him leave of absence. The many 
carols on the boar’s head attest its popularity; and all the old 
serving-books say, ‘‘First set forth the brawne with mustard.”’ 

Strong seasonings were lavishly used,—mustard, galingale, 
cloves, garlic, leeks, etc. Some old cook with philosophical bent 
wrote the following quatrain:— 

“If leeks you like but do their smell dislike, 
Eat onions, and you shall not smell the leeke. 
If you of onions would the scent expelle 
Eat garlicke, that shall drown the onion smelle.” 

Almond-milk was a dainty seasoning; ‘‘verjuice’’ was made 
from crab-apples flavored with damask rose-leaves; vinegar, from 
strong old ale placed in the sun to sour, and flavored with rose- 
leaves. Brine is common, and is metaphorically referred to in 
Harvey’s quaint lines (1640) :— 


“He that his joys would keep 
Must weep, 
And in the brine of tears 
And fears 
Must pickle them.” 
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Few vegetables appear, but many books mention prunes, dates, 
and raisins. In the Winter's Tale, Autolycus says that war- 
den (pear) pies require four pounds of prunes and as many 
‘raisins of the sun’’; and the nurse in Romeo and Juliet says 
that ‘‘they call for dates and spices in the pastry.’’ Cherries 
and strawberries were popular. Potatoes didn’t come in until 
1586. From the New World gradually came maize, squash, choc- 
olate, and turkey; from the Indies, coffee, tea, and cucumbers; 
and cabbage was popularized from Holland. Much bread was 
used. ‘‘Pain main’’ was bread of fine flour. Oatbread, used 
by the poor, was a mixture of rye, lentils, and oatmeal. 

Wines were fiery, heavy, sweet, and strongly flavored,—in 
spite of Mr. Boordes. We find rich wines of Guyenne and Gasco- 
ny, and Provence, the description of which would make a modern 
epicure gasp. But in most common vogue were the sack and 
malmsey, the Malvoisie and canary, that Shakespeare has made 
so familiar. Mead, Queen Elizabeth’s favorite drink, was made 
by boiling honey and water with quantities of spices, herbs, and 
lemons. Every thrifty country wife brewed her own beer. 
Harrison says his wife brewed him two hundred gallons for 
twenty shillings, as he was scarce a good maltster himself, and 
‘fa poor man (passing rich?) on forty pounds a year.”’ 

The punch-bowl or wassail-bowl, candle cup, and posset cup 
were indispensable. Punch, or pauch, from an Indian word for 
“‘five,’’ had five ingredients: arrack, tea, sugar, lemon-juice, 
and water. Tea is made thus: ‘‘One dragm of tea is to go to 
one pint of water & the water is to stand only whiles you may 
say the Miserere very leisurely.’’ ‘‘Cock Ale,’’ from E. Smith’s 
Compleat Housewife (1736), sounds dubious. Here it is: 
‘*Take ten gallons of ale and large old cock, the older the better 
{unlike the whale]. Parboil the cock, flea him, and stamp him 
in a stone mortar till his bones are y’ broken. (You must gnaw 
him and gut him when you flea him.) Put the cock into two 
quarts of sack, and put to it three pounds of raisins of the sun, 
stoned, blades of mace, a few cloves,’’ etc., etc. 

‘*Water,’’ says Boordes, is not wholesome “‘sole by itself for 
an Englishman, for it is cold, slow and slack of digestion.’’ One 
can readily get the first point of view after a perusal of the cook- 
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books, but one ponders a bit over the comparative assimilative 
values of water and—say ‘‘Cock Ale.’’ If ofe must drink water, 
the best is out of the rain-barrel. Ale is, however, the natural 
drink for a normal Englishman, and beer for a Dutchman, saith 
Andrew Boordes. 

How did they serve these indigestibles? The Boke of Kervynge 
by Wynken de Worde, goes at the subject directly: ‘‘Here 
beginneth the boke of Kervynge and servynge and all the feestes 
in the year, for the servyce of a prynce or any other offyce.”’ 

“*A feast of the 16th century,’’ writes Mrs. C. F. Frere, ‘‘was 
a serious and lengthy affair, needing, for the cooks, days of 
preparation,’’—and, I assume, for the guests, days of recovery. 
Thomas Wilson (1553) describes one that began at eleven in the 
morning, and lasted till after four in the afternoon. The number 
of ceremonial dishes was stupendous. The town must have fed 
for a week from the ‘‘orts.”’ A modern appetite reels at ‘‘1,000 
muttons’’ and ‘‘pygges 2,000.’’ A much-condensed menu of 
the ordinary feast was as follows :— 

First, of course, old reliable brawne and mustard, potage, beef, 
mutton, pheasant, swan, capon, pig, venison, baked custard, and 
leche lombarde, meat fritters with a subtilty, blanc mange and 
jelly. ‘‘For standard’’: stork, roast venison, roast peacock, ducks 
and rabbits. Next, doucettes, gelly, créme of almonds, curlew, 
quail, snipe, baked quinces, caraway in comfits, wafers,—besides 
numerous ‘‘sauces,’’ etc., and quantities of drink. 

Carving and serving was a serious art. At the coronation 
feast of Henry VIII, the Earl of Warwick was Pantler. Sir 
Thomas Erpingham brought water for the King’s hands, receiving 
as fee the Basin, Ewer, and Towels. The Earl of Somerset was 
carver. The ceremony began with “‘the laying of the cloth,’’ 
accompanied by genuflections. Says De Worde: ‘‘Put on a 
couch [pad], draw the second cloth straight, then a third. Put 
a towel round your neck, one side lying on your left arm, and 
thereon lay your Sovereign’s napkin, and on that seven loaves 
of eating bread and four trencher loaves. In your left hand a 
salt-cellar. [Profound seriousness attending the placing of the 
salt.] Bear in knives and spoons on your towelle.’’ Forks were 
an affectation and came into general use much later. ‘‘Wrap 
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your lord’s bread stately. See that ewers are supplied, and a 
surnap.”’. . . . After numerous other direction, ‘‘Serve the table 
mannerly that every man may speak your courtesy.”’ 

Paul Hentzner says that when all was laid for Queen Elizabeth's 
solitary dinner, ‘‘twelve kettle drums made the hall ring for half 
an hour, and twelve trumpets,’’ instead of a dinner gong. 

As the feast proceeded ‘‘servynge’’ was tasting the food as it 
came on, to insure it against poison. This was done with bits 
of bread dipped in the dish. Carving was early done by the most 
distinguished guest; later by a ‘‘Kerver’’ with elaborate art. 
“Your knife must be fair and your hands must be clean. Only 
two fingers and a thumb should be put on your knife.’’ The 
commands, ‘‘Unbrace that malarde,’’ and ‘‘dysmember that 
heron,’’ assure one that a wild fowl, however leathery, must 
have quickly succumbed to the glittering blade and the master- 
ful ‘‘Kerver.” 

The great ceremonial dish at Christmas was, of course, the 
Boar’s head set up on the neck in the platter, with an apple ora 
lemon in his mouth, sprigs of rosemary in his ears and nose, 
and garlands wreathing the salver of gold. He was heralded by 
trumpets, and borne by the server to the King’s table. 

Another magnificent dish was ‘‘Peacock in his pride,” which 
apparently wound up the last course. Mrs. Frere writes that 
the cock was stuffed with spices and sweet herbs, its head covered 
with a wet cloth to keep the crown feathers from roasting. The 
remainder of the skin with tail attached was replaced after the 
roasting. Ladies of most distinguished rank served ‘‘hym,”’ 
attended by music. He was carved in a golden dish by the 
guest most renowned for valor and courtesy. 

Music was a feature of all feasts. In an account of one of 
Elizabeth’s entertainments to the Earl of Leicester in 1575, a 
vivid sketch is given of a young minstrel ‘‘who sang a solemn 
song before the Queen, his head seemly rounded tonster-wise, 
fair kembed with a sponge dipped in a little capons’s grease to 
make it shine like a mallard’s wing. After three low courtesies 
he cleared his voice with a hem, tempered a string with his 
wrest and after a little warbling on his harp for a prelude, came 
forth with a solemn song out of King Arthur’s acts.” 
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“‘A subtlety” was an allegorical group made of sugar, wax, 
tinsel, etc. One of these is described as ‘‘Maydon Marye that 
holy Virgine and Gabrielle gretynge hyr with an Ave.” Appropri- 
ately this appeared with the opening ‘‘Brawne with Mustard.”’ 

‘Animated pies’’ sometimes contained a dwarf; one such was 
served in 1630 at a dinner for Charles I. ‘‘The Almaine Leap” 
is apparently nothing new; but was ‘‘a heavy kind of wit’’ even 
in Elizabeth’s day. As described by Mrs. Frere, a vast dish 
was filled with custard, and placed on the table. While the 
company was busily engaged, a zany suddenly entered the room 
and springing over the heads of the astonished guests, plunged 
into the custard, to the ‘‘unspeakable amusement’’ of those pre- 
sumably at some distance from the spatterings. This robust 
joke was very popular. Ben Jonson refers to itin 7he Devtl’s an 
Ass; and Shakespeare writes in A//’s Well, ‘‘ You have made shift 
to run into ’t, boots and spurs and all, like him that leaped into 
the custard.”’ 

Having enlarged upon the banquets of the great, I have now 
no space to devote to the daily fare of the poor, whereby hangs 
a moral; but as the Duchess says in A/ice in Wonderland, ‘‘Tut 
tut tut! Everything’s got a moral if only you can find it.’’ We 
know, however, that science had begun to be applied to food; 
cattle were successfully fattened as never before; breeds were 
improved; grafting experiments were made with plants. We 
all know of Bacon’s fateful experiment with cold-storage. It was 
the day of enthusiasm over novelties, of aping of foreign customs, 
as we see in the French “‘sauces,’’ of magnificence among the 
rich, and increasing plenty among the commons. 

An element of romance crept into the reading of these old 
cookery books. The gay company that rejoiced and feasted, — 
the fighters, pirates, statesmen, poets, ladies—that seemed to 
pass through the records of these old books, the once-busy 
kitchens and long-silent banquet halls, were all reanimated before 
the mind’s eye. 

They were indeed an intrepid race—‘‘those English’—who 
sailed the stormy seas, and survived the no less deadly banquets. 
In truth might the gourmet rising from the feast exclaim, — 


“Fate cannot harm me; 
I have dinned to-day.” 


KATHERINE MorsE. 


New York City. 
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ROMANTICISM AS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 


What do we mean by romanticism? Though different attri- 
butes are emphasized by different individuals, the word is ordi- 
narily taken by English and American scholars to denote the 
literary tendencies which gathered headway in England in the 
eighteenth century and came largely into fruitage in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth. Against this usage Professor Babbitt 
would inveigh. He would protest that it is a localization of some- 
thing very general, and that to Frenchmen or Germans it would 
be unintelligible. Romanticism, he would maintain, is a revo- 
lutionary movement which received its most vigorous impetus 
from Jean Jacques Rousseau, which swept like wildfire over 
literary, national, and philosophical bounds, and which is working 
itself banefully out in the life of the whole world to-day. 

That which is generally regarded as the antithesis of romanti- 
cism in literature is the neo-classicism which reached its culmi- 
nation in the eighteenth century. The true opposite, Professor 
Babbitt insists, is genuine classicism, a principle independent 
of era or country, but best exemplified in the spirit and achieve- 
ments of the Greeks. Of this genuine classicism neo-classicism 
is a perverted form which rather pays heed to models and external 
authority than depends upon immediate perception and funda- 
mental truth. To be sure, this neo-classical perversion was only 
what might have been expected, since it came as a “‘recoil from 
the intellectual romanticism of the Renaissance [shown in the 
use of conceits and in metaphysical poetry] and the medizval 
romanticism of actual adventure.’’ But it pinned its literary 
faith to ‘‘reason’’ (whether ‘‘ordinary good sense or abstract 
reasoning), and then opposed this reason or judgment to imagi- 
nation.’’ The romanticists later accepted this distinction, and 
thought imagination peculiar to themselves. Nothing, objects 
Professor Babbitt, could be farther from the truth. The difference 
between romanticism and classicism does not lie in the possession 








* Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbit, Professor of French Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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or lack of imagination at all, but rather in the quality of the 
imagination possessed. Romantic imagination is eccentric and 
lawless; it abhors philistinism; it would cast all standards aside; 
it seeks to escape from the here and now toa haven of refuge, and 
leads ultimately to the madhouse instead. Classical imagination 
is concentric and disciplined; it desires probability and the 
abiding human element; at need it creates new standards; it 
subjects itself to the yoke of reason and the necessity for imi- 
tating reality, and so attains the universal. 

The Rousseauistic romanticist, continues Professor Babbitt, 
believes in naturalism. Both humanism and Christianity hold 
that two selves struggle for the mastery within every human 
being—‘‘an ordinary or natural self of impulse and desire’’ and 
the higher self which restricts and controls. The Rousseauist 
denies the existence of any such division in the nature of man. 
He parts company with the humanist by maintaining that men 
are naturally good; that an artificial and corrupt society rather 
than any shortcoming of their own is responsible for their ills; 
and that if they gave rein to their own temperaments, instincts, 
and originality, they would achieve happiness. He parts com- 
pany with the Christian by maintaining that man has “‘fallen 
from nature in somewhat the same way as in the old theology he 
fell from God.’’ And further, Professor Babbitt contends, the 
Rousseauist is to be judged by his friends as well as by his 
enemies. Much as he protests against the peeping and bota- 
nizing of the modern scientist, much as he differs from the 
scientist superficially, the two are in fundamental agreement. 
Both throw off traditional control, the Rousseauist because he 
wants his imagination free to re-create the universe as it will, 
the Baconian because he wishes to plant himself upon a certain 
kind of specific facts. Both ‘‘are interested, not in the struggle 
between good and evil in the breast of the individual, but in the 
progress of mankind as a whole,’’ the Rousseauist clamoring for 
the spirit of brotherhood, and the Baconian for the perfection of 
social machinery. Finally, scientific naturalism, eager to think 
that it represents a growth in wisdom as well as in power, turns 
to emotional naturalism for the ‘‘sham spirituality’’ of its 
Bergsons. 
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It would be a pleasure, if space but permitted, to give other 
aspects of Professor Babbitt’s inclusive and discriminating 
analysis; to follow the various lines of discussion suggested by 
his chapter-headings; to weigh against each other such antago- 
nistic terms as romantic abandon and classical control, excess and 
insight, expansiveness and centrality, extremeness and mediation, 
pursuit of the wonderful and pursuit of the probable, desire to 
be unique and desire to be representative, absorption in detail 
and absorption in structure, reform of other people and perfection 
of oneself. Many such matters as these are surveyed with con- 
sistent logic, mature and comprehensive deliberation, and smiting 
felicity of phrase. Professor Babbitt with fine feeling for ef- 
fectiveness of expression takes from others, or himself invents, 
many happy combinations of words—like ‘‘empire of chimeras’’ 
or ‘‘infinite indeterminate desire’’—and repeats them, in Matthew 
Arnold’s manner, with cumulative force. He has, in general, a 
vigorous, outspoken, and admirable style. Back of all is the 
boldness of a man who has long revolved his opinions and is con- 
fident they are right. No timid critic would raise a question 
about the Christian ‘‘paradox of humility,’’ or assert that 
‘*Browning can pass as a prophet only with the half-educated 
person,’’ or so emphatically declare on the much-mooted topic 
of beauty vs. truth: ‘‘We should not hesitate to say that beauty 
loses most of its meaning when divorced from ethics, even though 
every zsthete in the world should arise and denounce us as phil- 
istines.’’ Nor in these days when liberty is a name to conjure 
with would most critics comment so approvingly upon Goethe’s 
dictum: ‘‘Anything that emancipates the spirit without a corre- 
sponding growth in self-mastery, is pernicious.’’ Do we appear 
to prosper? ‘‘The effect on a mature observer of an age so entirely 
turned from the One to the Many as that in which we are living 
must be that of a prodigious peripheral richness joined toa great 
central void.’’ Do we find ourselves engaged in a horrible war? 
The world ‘‘has allowed itself to be caught once more in the 
terrible naturalistic trap.’’ Do we appear, on the whole, to be 
doing pretty well? ‘‘The total tendency of the Occident at present 
is away from rather than towards civilization.’’ 

Carefully thought out and admirably written as the book is, 
it is not without its faults. A reader is somewhat surprised to 
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find so good a classicist as Professor Babbitt using the expression 
“‘refer back’’ (pages 54, 341, 347). He occasionally finds an 
awkwardness of structure, or perhaps only a scantiness of punctu- 
ation, whereby words that at first sight seem associated must 
be separated in reading; an example is the unfortunate proximity 
of “‘present’’ and ‘‘criticism’’ in a sentence on page 374, ‘‘In an 
age of sophistry like the present criticism itself amounts largely 
to . . . inductive defining.’’ He finds a few misquotations: 
“‘with’’ is substituted for ‘‘in’’ in Tennyson’s Nature ‘‘red in 
tooth and claw,’’ and ‘“‘idle’’ for ‘‘empty’’ in Morris’s ‘‘idle 
singer of an empty day.’’ These are trivial matters. What 
really counts is the impression one obtains that Professor Babbitt 
is incapable of doing full justice to romanticism—even to ro- 
manticism as he himself defines it. He admits, to be sure, that 
romanticism produced much excellent poetry and he states very 
clearly that he is tracing main currents rather than giving 
rounded estimates of individuals. Yet in certain respects he 
falls short of seeing the subject steadily and seeing it whole. 
One is that, in some measure, he lacks sheer zsthetic appreci- 
iation. He refers, for example (page 277), to the Pacific’s first 
swimming ‘‘into the ken’’ of ‘‘stout Cortez.’’ Here we have more 
than mere verbal confusion, more than a mere slip of memory. We 
have evidence that Professor Babbitt could never have felt, or 
in any true sense have understood, the appropriateness or felicity 
of the imagery in an unusually beautiful passage. Another respect 
in which he falls short is his tendency, despite his disclaimer, 
to minimize or overlook the good qualities in various romanticists. 
For example, on pages 359-360 he attacks Professor Herford’s 
extravagant statement that in Prometheus Unbound Shelley has 
given ‘‘magnificent expression to the faith of Plato and of Christ.’’ 
In his refutation—and this is somewhat typical of his method— 
he cites the lyric ‘‘My soul is an enchanted boat,’’ conveys the 
impression that the main element in the drama is nympholeptic 
longing and rapture, and exclaims that these are neither of 
Plato nor of Christ. But why not have cited the concluding 
nine lines of the drama, in which it has been said, not without 
much truth, that Shelley gives us his final message? Parts of this 
passage might be used effectively against Professor Herford, but 
in it is also much that is distinctly Christian in spirit. And it 
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should be remembered that Shelley not only preached endurance, 
forbearance, and brotherhood, but actually lived them, foolishly 
in some ways to be sure, yet also magnificently in some ways. 
Professor Babbitt is little more lenient with Wordsworth. He 
implies in discussing the ‘‘Elegiac Stanzas’’ (pages 303-304) that 
the only refuge Wordsworth could devise from ‘‘ Arcadian aloof- 
ness’’ was in ‘“‘mere storminess.’’ Surely this is to overlook the 
renunciation, the humanized soul, and the ‘‘mind serene’’ of 
which the poet’s words constitute the expression. Allin all, one 
would gather that Wordsworth is to be impeached for flightiness, 
tumultuousness, and lack of control. The opposites of these 
qualities have often been regarded as accounting for a certain 
hardness inhim. What is one todo, assuming Professor Babbitt’s 
interpretation just, with the ‘‘Ode to Duty’’; with the per- 


ception of — 
P “Central peace, subsisting at the heart 


Of endless agitation” ;— 


with the declaration that— 
“The Gods approve 


The depth and not the tumult, of the soul”? 


Or what is one to do with the total impression given by Words- 
worth of austerity, self-mastery, and restraint? One cannot help 
concluding that Professor Babbitt in his denunciation of romanti- 
cism falls into romantic excess; that wise as is his distrust of 
modern slackness and inner lawlessness, he should bring to his 
studies more of the classical spirit of mediation. And he should 
either define romanticism less stringently or else admit that 
individuals who usually pass as romanticists possess, in some 
measure, classicai qualities. 

Whatever the degree in which these objections are well-founded, 
there can be no question of the importance of Professor Babbitt’s 
study. In previous volumes he has considered phases of romanti- 
cism. In this volume he surveys romanticism as a whole, with 
special emphasis on its international character and its worthiness 
or unworthiness as a philosophy of life. His work is not only 
of great merit and significance; it is far the most comprehensive 
inquiry that has yet been made into the subject, and it stamps 
Professor Babbitt as one of the foremost living apostles of the 
humanistic cause. One cannot be too grateful that a book of 


this sort has been written in America. 
GARLAND GREEVER. 
University of Indiana. 

















A LITTLE ABOUT AUSTIN DOBSON 


Comparatively little has been written about the poetry of 
Austin Dobson, from which, in this day of copious writing 
about all people and all things, it may be concluded that he has 
been given comparatively little consideration. This isa sin of 
omission in English essay writing which one may be sure time 
will erase, not by the sinking of Dobson’s name into oblivion, 
but by the inevitable rising of his fame to a station probably not 
of the highest, but at least worthy of pride. It is not to be be- 
lieved, because of certain enduring qualities in his poetry, that 
what he has written will ever be forgotten. He has his peculiar- 
ities (in common with us all); his field is limited, perhaps; but 
are things to be less delightful because they are strange, or are 
the wares of the small merchant of less value because the doors 
of the large store are open to us? Asa matter of fact, what is 
foreign to our own natures may be pleasing to others, and the 
smallest shops frequently offer the most alluring wares. Many 
will turn to Dobson’s poetry, therefore, to drink of the clear 
fountain, will turn lovingly the never-sullied pages, and much 
more will be written than follows here. It is well to state these 
views before passing on to a discussion of the specific merits of 
the poems themselves. 

There are two peculiarities of Dobson’s poetry which are evi- 
dent to the most casual reader. One is the marked presence of 
French influence in his style, and the other is the unvarying 
smoothness and polish of that style. There is no stilted striving 
for harmonious effect, yet the lines flow freely and gracefully 
without impairing the lucidity, or the conversational nature, of 
the discourse. Dobson’s mastery of metrical technique makes 
natural an alliance with what may be called the French school 
of English poets. His facility in versification adapts itself 
readily to poetry wherein so much is delicate and formal. The 
righteous man goes quietly and happily about his business, 
untrammelled by the laws which he has no wish to transgress. 
So the strict limits of the rondeau, the dallade, and the vt/lanelle 
are no prison for Dobson’s thought. His kindly wit plays as 
swiftly, his conversation runs on as charmingly, as if there were 
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no bondage. To this is partly due the general excellence of the 
poems throughout the two compact volumes of his poetry. 
There is nothing that is entirely inconsequential, no poem al- 
together devoid of interest or worth in all his works. Open to 
whatever page you may, you will find something that is bright, 
or manly, or poignantly tragic, or infinitely regretful, or one 
of a thousand things beautiful and profitable to read about. 
True, there is much that is light, in which the philosophy is in- 
tangible, perhaps, rather than forceful and striking; yet there is 
delight to be had in each delicate turn of the thought and each 
impeccable stanza of the verse. These are not poems to throw 
you into profound meditation, or to stir you to stormy ragings 
of the soul, but they are such as foster lingering reflections 
which are full of serenity and chaste ecstasy. Dobson himself 
has given us a sort of credo in one of his rondeaux:— 
Fain were I [he says] 
That someone then should testify, 
Saying—“ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 


Will none?—Then let my memory die 
In after days. 


Certainly his memory need never die for lack of such testimony. 
His artistry is outstanding, while ‘‘shame and lust’’ never soiled 
his knightly pen. He may also well be quoted on his use of 
French forms. How truly has he described his own verses, 
which ‘‘trip it,’’ as they go, ‘‘on the light, fantastick toe’’!— 
As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 
In windings of some old-world dance, 
The smiling couples cross and meet, 
Join hands, and then in line advance, 
So, to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to and fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 


One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say— Vos plaudite/ 


Could one do otherwise than cry, ‘‘Euge! Factum bene!’’? 
Among the ‘‘Essays of Old French Forms,’’ one of the *‘ Rose 
leaves,’’ the reader will doubtless recognize the poem so often 
and deservedly quoted which begins, ‘‘I intended an ode.’’ And 
Oscar Wilde was evidently familiar with ‘‘For a Copy of Theo- 
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critus,’’ judging by his own villanelle on thesame theme. Poor 
Wilde owes many a literary debt. ‘‘On a Nankin Plate’’ shows 
that Dobson, as well as Whittier, knew the saddest ‘‘words of 
tongue or pen’’; and equally fragile and fascinating with this 
poem is that on the Pompadour’s fan. 

The ‘‘Vignettes in Rhyme’’ include many of the best poems. 
Among these is ‘‘The Sundial,’’ an exquisite story, faultlessly 
told. A quaint reality breathes forth from it—and can one read 
it through without a sigh of regret tor the ‘‘second lady’’? ‘‘The 
Child-Musician’’ might cause one, unashamed, to shed the “‘fur- 
tive tear,’’ and ‘‘Before Sedan’’ has that poignant quality previ- 


ously mentioned :— : 
Ah, if beside the dead 


Slumbered the pain! 
Ah, ifgthe hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died ;—But no !— 
Death will not have it so. 
Comment on that stanza is superfluous among lovers of beauty. 
“The Forgotten Grave,’’ also among the ‘‘Vignettes,’’ is typical 
of Dobson—and excellent. 

Two more poems (but only two, lest enumerations grow 
tiresome) must be spoken of here. One is the story of the rose 
which laughed at the gardener, saying, ‘‘He will soon be dead.”’ 
Alas for the rose! In the morning ‘‘the leaves of the blown rose 
strewed the ground,’’ and at noon the gardener ‘‘raked them 
gently under the mould.’’ Then comes the following couplet :— 

“And I wove the_thing to a random rhyme, 

For the Rose is Beauty, the Gardener, Time.” 
The poem reminds one of Keats’s ‘‘Beauty that must die, and 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu.’’ There is 
the same sense of the transiency of pleasant things. The other 
poem is the sonnet on Don Quixote. Surely no one could fail 
to see the fine spirit that gleams in those lines. And in con- 
clusion,<no better can be done than to say of Dobson, as he said 
of Don Quixote, — 

“Yet would to-day when Courtesy grows chill, 


And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still!” 


And there is the added satisfaction of feeling that Dobson 
has tilted in the tournament of life, not crazily, but with lofty 
purpose and far-seeing eyes. Dean B. Lyman, Jr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Towarps RAcIAL HEALTH. A Handbook on the Training of Boys and 
Girls, Parents, Teachers and Social Workers. By Norah H. March, 
B.Sc., M. R. Soc. I. With a Foreword by J. Arthur Thompson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. New 
American Edition, with an Introduction by Evangeline N. Young, M.D. 
The work that Miss March has done for parents, teachers, 

and for all who are interested in the sane sex-education of the 

younger generation, can only be estimated by the readers of her 
book 7Zowards Racial Health, which has been presented to the 
public in a new American edition. The startling statistics which 
have recently been revealed in regard to the physical condition 
and the morals of so many of the young men who made up the 
draft army of 1917 are striking materials for proof that the 

former policy of silence in regard to sex matters has been a 

total failure. The conclusion of the army surgeons that these 

conditions are the result of the greatest ignorance and lack of 

sex-education will cause every responsible person to welcome a 

book like Miss March's, with its suggestions for opening a 

subject of such importance and of such complexity to the child 

mind. 

The necessity for the cooperation of the home, the school, and 
society in general, is not over-emphasized. In the home the 
parent has his own particular phase of the problem to meet, and 
the individuality of the child determines the manner in which the 
question must be considered. The natural curiosity of the child 
can best be satisfied by cne who is in intimate contact with him 
and who has a confidential, sympathetic understanding of him. 
There are far too many parents to-day, even among well-edu- 
cated people, who, although realizing the need for suitable 
sex-education of the child, feel that they are unable to attempt 
it themselves, either through lack of suitable training or through 
an unfortunate lack of sympathy with the child. To many of 
these, the clear, simpie presentation of the materials of this book 
will appeal strongly. 


To some parents the chapters on the mental and physical 
development of the child will be of some benefit in making 
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clear to them the significance of the bodily changes and the ac- 
companying changes in the child’s mind, and in this way open 
the road to a better consideration of his mental outlook. The 
petty problems that interfere with the child’s endeavor are more 
readily understood and a more sympathetic attitude taken to- 
ward them. 

The ideal situation in regard to sex-education should be one 
in which the school supplements the work already done in the 
home. Here the educator would find the way paved by the 
careful parent, and under the direction of competent teachers a 
more detailed and scientific treatment would serve to emphasize 
the facts which are already understood. Almost every branch 
of knowledge includes many references to the problems of sex- 
life, from which lessons of high ideals and ethics can be taught. 
Literature is teeming with examples which a careful teacher can- 
not fail to recognize and make use of. The most logical situa- 
tion for sex-education as such is in Nature Study, or in some 
general course in biology, of which sex and sexual problems 
form an integral part. In the chapters on Nature Study in her 
book Miss March considers in detail the possible material for 
dealing with questions on the origin of life as they come up in 
the child’s mind. Many of the examples which have been 
chosen are those which are familiar to the child in the plant and 
animal world about him:— 


“The study of animal types reveals the evolution of sex. 
I do not propose to outline an exact scheme of work in this 
connection, but to give a brief account of some animals 
which lend themselves very easily and felicitously to our 
purpose, and to indicate how it may be possible to pass 
gradually from the study of plants, flowers, and seed-mak- 
ing to the study of animals. A selection of types may be 
made, all of which may be dealt with so as to form a gradual 
approach to the mammalian animal and so to Man, for 
what applies biologically to the mammal applies also to Man.” 


This indicated outline is an excellent one, not only because 
of the material which is presented, but because it indicates a 
method which would create a respectful attitude to the marvels 
of life in every phase, including sex. Closely allied to these sim- 
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ple facts of biology are the ethical and social sides of the ques- 
tion, both of which are influenced for the better by a knowledge 
of them. 

Education for Parenthood is a chapter which is useful in the 
education of the more mature young person. Seldom is there 
found a single student of this type to whom the laws and facts re- 
lating to heredity are uninteresting. The many examples of inher- 
itance in man—eye-color, feeble-mindedness, brachydactylia— 
furnish foundations for consideration of problems that are more 
nearly related to the ethical and sociological conditions of life. 
An even, brief survey of the Nama, the Jukes, or the Kalikaks, 
brings the moral considerations vividly before the individual, since 
the terrible results, to so many innocent victims, of a single lapse 
from moral law are clearly portrayed. 

Grave social conditions exist not only in small hamlets, but 
in the more populous cities, and too often are neglected or un- 
noticed, although they constitute an ever-present menace to 
child-life. These words of Miss March are of special interest: 
“We must face our social problems frankly. Social workers, 
teachers,—in fact, all who may hope to wield an effective in- 
fluence over the lives of boys and girls,—are called upon to 
view their lives and circumstances faithfully, and, guided by an 
understanding of their lives, their feelings, and their needs, to 
act in ready sympathy and wise conduct. A knowledge of the 
enemies we are fighting, of the forces that are against us, will 
strengthen us, and will help us to make our teaching and our 
cause of child-life more securely effective.” 

In her book Miss March lays stress upon the importance of 
instilling the power of self-control into the child as a very im- 
portant adjunct in sex-education. How often can the life of a 
young man be wrecked because this habit was not firmly fixed 
in childhood! . . . . “Self-control is no swift-grown product of 
later years: any power of self-mastery which an adult may pos- 
sess and the ease with which it may react to temptation, is the 
expression of power which has been long years in formulating 
itself. . . . It is not only for physical reasons that greediness 
and selfishness should be restrained, but such training is bound 
to have a practical moral reaction.”’ 
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This book is not written as a cure-all for all the evils that pos- 
sess society, but furnishes many suggestions which will be found of 
great value in educating the child so that he may develop into a 
useful member of the future race. A. G. WILLEY. 


THE SILVER ON THE IRON Cross. By James I. Vance, D.D., Nashville, 
Tenn. New York: Fleming H. Revell. 1918. 


Dr. Vance, the distinguished divine, has given in this, his lat- 
est book, a very readable and inspiring account of his experiences 
in overseas service with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The general theme of the work is clearly set forth in the follow- 
ing lines of the Foreword :— 


‘*The Hun’s war cross is made of iron, but he has edged 
this iron cross with silver. The iron of the cross is still iron 
and the silver remains silver; but the iron and the silver touch 
each other in the iron cross, as a bar of sunshine sometimes 
touches the edge of a storm cloud. 

**Thus is it with war. There is a silver edge to its iron 
cross. Amid all the unspeakable horrors of the World War 
there may be discovered by the eye that looks for the in- 
visible, blessings that are imperishable and a glory which 
war-clouds cannot dim.’’ 


Through the succeeding chapters, with their vividly pictured 
scenes, the author’s purpose has not been to give a detailed ac- 
count of his movements, or statistical matter with regard to war- 
work activities. He has endeavored, rather, to present a suc- 
cession of interesting scenes, and to find in these the suggestion 
for an inspiring spiritual message from the field of war. The 
book is tonic in its effect. Its optimistic tone, its deep spirit- 
uality, its fine tenderness, coupled with splendid manliness, and 
its clear-sighted vision of the great and eternal verities of the 
life of the spirit, make it a book of vital truth and helpfulness 
in this period of world-wide recovery from the horrors and the 
burdens of war. 

It is a book of dominant religious feeling, but a book so wise 
and human in its presentation that it must find acceptance with 
every reader who responds to the touch of genuine feeling. 
Whether the author is sketching scenes upon the Rhine, glimpses 
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of the shattered Soissons area, moments by the graves of fallen 
Americans, or hours of solemnity or of cheer spent with the 
hardy doughboy,—all is pervaded with the tone of fine reflection 
and an undaunted faith in the ultimate victory of the right. 
Without a note of cant, the religious life of the soldier is 
shown in all its manly strength and dignity, and even its rough 
and homely simplicity. No one who reads the book can lay it 
down without a finer faith in the things that are ‘“‘unseen, but 
eternal.”’ 

The author looks beyond the narrow limits of national feeling 
and prejudice, and in the application of pure and vital religion 
to the problems of men sees the only means that can permanently 
mend a broken world, and thus secure the worthy and enduring 
type of internationalism which selfish commercialism, racial 
strife, and cunning diplomacy can never establish. 

Rosert C. BEALE. 


Light. By Henri Barbusse. Translated by Fitzwater Wray. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The author of Under Fire would have done better to call the 
book under consideration Darkness rather than Ligh, for, as 
he says somewhere in it, it plunges us into a veritable night 
of foul dreams, of stress of soul, of dark imaginings in its perusal. 

But is the world of Light the world of the poilu? Has Mr. 
Barbusse given ns a true account of the workings of the souls of 
the men who fought the Hun for France? Has he not rather 
given us a poilu draped in the sombre garments of his own de- 
structive pessimism? 

This is not the place to take issue with Mr. Barbusse in re- 
gard to his political views in so far as they are his. It is possi- 
ble that he may see hope for humanity in the dismal policy of 
destruction which he sets forth. He has, therefore a perfect 
right to print his views, but he should be careful to present them 
as his own, and he must not in the name of literature present 
them as emanations from the souls of the men of France. When 
it has been said that “Literature is Life,” it has been meant that 
literature shows us men thinking and feeling and acting /ru/y, 
that is, in accordance with the thoughts and feelings and acts of 
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living men in the environment and under the circumstances se- 
lected by the author. The latter cannot “make” these men do 
anything or feel anything or think anything. He must be content 
to show us what they do or feel or think. When he allows him- 
self to do the first, he becomes a propagandist instead of a 
maker of literature. This is how Mr. Barbusse has failed in 
Light. For Simon Paulin is merely Henri Barbusse, and Henri 
Barbusse is not showing us the soul of a poilu, but is preaching 
to us a gospel of anarchy that originates in his own soul. 

He himself, no doubt, does not call it anarchy, because he 
feels that out of the darkness he has pictured, there will come 
light. But light cannot come out of darkness; it can only come 
instead of darkness. If it seem to spring from darkness, this is 
only because of certain elements of light that lie hidden in the 
darkness and are not of it. Mr. Barbusse does not point for us, 
or let Simon Paulin discover for us, any of these elements. In 
the darkness which he has created for us there are shadowed 
forth only gloomy negations. There is no body of wisdom or 
science, there is no moral law, there is no religion, there is no 
God—‘“We are in a great night of the world.” It is a good 
thing for civilization that this night has existed in the mind of 
Mr. Barbusse rather than, as he would have us believe, in the 
souls of the men of France, else there would have been no 
Marne or Verdun or Chateau-Thierry, and ‘“‘They,”’ to whom the 
author so constantly but vaguely alludes, as grinding the face of 
humanity, would now reign supreme not only in France but in 
all civilization. 


SHINING FIELDS AND DARK ToweERS. By John Bunker. New York: 
John Lane Company. 


There is so little to be said against Mr. Bunker’s volume of 
poems, and after reading it one is so certain that Mr. Bunker him- 
self must be a charming and companionable person that it seems 
singularly ungracious to withhold a critic’s praise. 

Glancing through the pages of his book, one is pleasantly re- 
minded of the great and familiar dead,—the Elizabethans, Her- 
rick and Francis Thompson. It is clear that Mr. Bunker loves 
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and appreciates them. What is not clear is that he has anything 
of his own which forces itself into utterance or which has not 
been uttered before. Too much is now being written for readers 
to spend their time on anything less than that which is excellent. 
Mr. Bunker's work is never less than fair, but never more. The 
first sonnet, from a suite called “Judgment,” illustrates his 
capacities of limitations and his devotion to the manner of his 
predecessors : — 
Looking abroad upon this populous earth, 
Strange thoughts I have, harsh and embittered, 
That turn my shining dreams to sandy dearth 
And bend with care my once exalted head: 
As seeing want that slinks away to die 
And full-blown plenty making wild carouse, 
And sodden baseness deaf to honor’s cry, 
And mad ambition shaking this world’s house, 
And raging lust acting in beastly kind, 
And robed injustice dealing forth the law, 
And pompous power to trampled merit blind, 
And human trust that leans upon a straw ; 


These but to know is the chargéd cup to drain 
Of hate and scorn and all-embittering pain. 


Reading which, Mr. W. H. would have smiled, no doubt, 
pleasantly. Ww. F. 


SimLA: A TALE OF Love. By Stanwood Cobb. Pp. vii+145. Boston: 
The Cornhill Company. 


THE Lover’s Rosary. By Brookes More. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 


Man-O”-WAR RuyMeEs. By Burt Franklin Jenness. Pp. x+91. Boston: 
The Cornhill Company. 


“Simla,” says Mr. Cobb, “represents the highest that Hindu 
thought achieved; Sita, the New Truth that reconciles flesh and 
spirit, love and life, the world and the soul.” The narrative 
traces the ripening love, the wedded love, and the fully matured 
love of the pair, and by the use of pleasing symbols sets forth 
the means of ‘harmonizing Oriental asceticism with the New 
World love of action and love of life.” The style is uneven and 
the author’s skill as as artist can by no means be termed fin- 
ished, yet his work expresses a fine personal sincerity that will 
make, we hope, in the long run, for artistic sincerity. 
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The Lovers Rosary is a series of fifty-nine sonnets, dealing, 
first, in “‘ Pearls,” with the several turns and phases of a wooing ; 
and afterward, in ‘Ashes,’ with the sense of physical loss and 
spiritual gain experienced by the bereaved lover. The form 
is a sequence of sonnets, tied together by repetitive rhyming. 
The work, although above the low level of much contemporary 
verse, is not convincing as poetry. 

The third volume in this group has little to recommend it. 
These thirty-six “sailor rhymes”’ are crudely and effortfully ex- 
pressed, and their appearance in book form is without adequate 
justification. G. H. C. 


A GRAY DREAM AND OTHER STORIES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. By 
Laura Wolcott. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


The author of these sketches ‘‘knew New England, not as an 
onlooker, but as a partaker of its life, which she shared for more 
than eighty years. But while she delighted in its manner of 
speech and all its little daily ways, she saw its life also in the 
light of a large setting; as a child wandering out into the morn- 
ing sees its own familiar little places bright with the hopes and 
adventures of a great world. In these stories meagre, unknown 
lives, hidden away among the New England hills, narrowed and 
hampered in many a way, give out their own note of joy and 
triumph. To one with seeing eyes, who knows what has gone 
into the making of such lives, and under what great skies all 
lives dwell, they shine out, like the papers in the box labeled 
‘signal failures,’ touched with vitality and beauty--part of the 
great heart of things.’’ Such is the comment in the Introduction 
which gives us the clue to this finely spiritual book. Laura 
Wolcott was the wife of Governor Morris of Connecticut. For 
years she wrote for the New York Evening Post, and at times 
was ‘‘The Spectator’’ in Zhe Outlook. 


VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH Poets. By Elizabeth Nitchie. Pp. ix+251. 
New York: The Columbia University Press. 


This monograph, although at times a little amateurish in style 
and comment, exhibits both patience and discernment in its ef- 
fort to trace, within reasonable limits and with just regard for 
emphasis and proportion, the influence of the great Mantuan 
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upon the development of English poetry. The most interesting 
examinations, of course, are those dealing with the work of 
Chaucer (with a capably devised table), Spenser, Milton, 
Thomson and Tennyson. The chapters on “The Medizval 
Tradition” and ‘‘Vergil and Humanism” are careful and useful, 
and the discussion of Vergilian influence on Aeowulf, in the 
former chapter, is refreshingly sound. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that Dr. Nitchie allows herself, especially in the Introduction, 
to use frequently such elastic terms as ‘‘splendid,” “wonderfully,” 
‘“‘remarkable,”’ “full perfection,’’ “marvellous,” “astonishing,”’ 
etc. In general, indeed, she shows herself more at home as a 
recorder of results than as an interpretative appraiser of them. 
The volume properly closes with a comparison (perhaps some- 
what too ardently expressed) between Vergil and Tennyson. 


G. H. C. 


THE ASHLEY-SMITH EXPLORATIONS AND THE DISCOVERY OF A CENTRAL 
ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC, 1822-1829, with the Original Journals edited by 
Harrison Clifford Dale. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1918. 


Pp. 352. 


It has heretofore been the orthodox method of writing Ameri- 
can history—at any rate in our school and college text-books— 
to make the story of the great trans-Mississippi country begin 
with the Mexican War and the rush of the Forty-Niners to 
California. For some time past a wholesome reaction against 
this provincial point of view has set in. A host of writers and 
editors, such as H. H. Bancroft, Elliott Cones, R. G. Thwaites, 
H. M. Chittenden, Joseph Schafer, e¢ a/, acting indepen- 
dently, or in conjunction with the great historical societies of the 
Mississippi Valley and of the Pacific Slope, have set forth the 
adventures of the early Western explorers or edited their 
journals. 

With but very few exceptions these early adventurers have 
not been scientists or professional geographers. Almost to a 
man they have been missionaries, trappers or traders; that is, 
in the words of Professor Dale, ‘men who have entered a hither- 
to unknown region, not with the object of adding to the stock 
of human knowledge about the face of the earth, but... . for 
a distinct personal object, the attainment of which demanded 
their penetration of the unknown.” Fur traders and fur trappers 
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have furnished the bulk of the early explorers. Thus the Hudson 
Bay Company sent forth such pathfinders as David Thompson, 
Alexander Ross and Peter Ogden, who greatly contributed to 
open up the valley of the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
while the heroes of Professor Dale’s volume, William Henry 
Ashley and Jedediah Smith, both professional fur traders, dis- 
covered a central route to the Pacific by way of the Platte, the 
Interior Basin and the Colorado River. In short, the history of 
the Great Northwest up to the forties is the history of the 
fur trader. 

Professor Dale is excellently equipped for his task of editor 
and biographer. Not only is he personally familiar with most 
of the country he describes, but he has so diligently studied the 
sources and authorities that he is able to elucidate every point or 
topic occurring in or connected with the narratives he publishes. 
Of the sources which he now for the first time brings together 
and prints, viz., Ashley’s account of his journey down the Green 
River (a confluent of the Colorado), 1824-1825; certain letters 
of Jedediah Smith describing Smith's expeditions to California ; 
and finally the journals of Harrison G. Rogers (a companion of 
Smith); the last are easily the most interesting, if not the most 
important. Rogers records every incident during the long stay 
that Smith and his party were compelled to make at the old 
San Gabriel Mission near Los Angeles in Southern California, 
and his journal gives us one of the best accounts of the peaceful 
and prosperous mission régime before the coming of the Ameri- 
can conquerors. Like the other. old Spanish missions, San 
Gabriel was a huge ranch, employing over a thousand Indians — 
virtually as slaves, so Rogers tells us—in agriculture, herding, 
blacksmithing, carpentering and in textile industries. The mis- 
sion grazed upwards of thirty thousand cattle, ‘and horses, 
sheep, hogs, etc., in proportion.” Over this little commonwealth 
presided jovial, hospitable Father Sanchez, generous to the 
needy half-starved American trappers, whom he handsomely 
entertained during the stay which the Mexican governor com- 
pelled them to make, and whom he dismissed with liberal gifts. 

Professor Dale prefaces the documents he edits with a scholarly 
introduction, giving such geographical and historical setting as 
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is needed for the proper understanding of Ashley and Smith's 
operations, and connecting and linking them with the previous 
explorations of other fur hunters. The whole forms a large 
volume very handsomely printed and illustrated with two maps 
and several halftone cuts. There is a useful bibliography and a 
good index. S. L. Ware. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL History. A Series of Chronological 
Tables, Presenting, in Parallel Columns, a Record of the more Note- 
worthy Events in the History of the World from the Earliest Times down 
to the Present Day, together with an Alphabetical Index of Subjects. 
Edited by George Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1919. Pp. vi-+-520. 

As the title indicates, the usefulness of this handbook consists 
in the arrangement of its matter in six parallel columns, showing 
at a glance synchronous occurrences throughout the various 
countries of the world. An excellent feature is the column 
headed “Progress of Society, etc.’’, under which literary, artistic 
or scientific events, discoveries or inventions, are chronicled. Over 
168 pages are devoted to the events of the last nineteen years, 
the Great War being recorded with particular fullness. There 
are genealogical tables and a number of maps. S. L. W. 


THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA. A Memorandum on the Conduct of 
Universities by Business Men. By Thorstein Veblen. New York: R. W. 
Huebsch. 1918. Pp. viii, 286. 


How deadly easy it is to pick holes in a book of this type— 
and how unprofitable. The main points have been stated again 
and again; the author appears to have a personal grievance; his 
economic and political radicalism colors his comment on things 
scholastic—and soon. But his protest against ‘‘executive mega- 
lomania’’ is put more strongly and thoughtfully than usual; the 
author is a long-time student of business methods and men; and 
the dangers he points out are still with us. Indeed, the very 
fact that the ‘‘business men’’ in charge of colleges and uni- 
versities, on the business side, seem as a rule so little con- 
cerned in maintaining a decent minimum wage for college pro- 
fessors, and seem in practice to taboo the idea of a professor’s 
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maintaining a large family and giving his children suitable 
educational advantages—we say that business men showing 
little regard for the economic self-respect of college professors 
would indicate much of the danger that Mr. Veblen points out, 
even if he did not so cogently maintain his main contention that 
college administration needs something more than ‘‘business”’ 
ability. Of course men write such books because of personal 
experience. If impulse and emotion do not distort the truth 
they must make the truth bite like the engraver’s acid. 

One citation will suffice to show forth both the demerits and 
the more substantial merits of Mr. Veblen’s book: ‘‘It is to be 
recalled, however, that this latter-day experience of confirmed 
incompetence has been gathered under the overshadowing 
presence of a surreptitiously and irresponsibly autocratic execu- 
tive, vested with powers of use and abuse, and served by a corps 
of adroit parliamentarians and lobbyists, ever at hand to divert 
the faculty’s action from any measure that might promise to 
have a substantial effect.’’ Now this indictment is not charac- 
teristic of American colleges and universities; but what man of 
large experience in these matters fails to recognize the main 
features of Mr. Veblen’s picture in a fair proportion of cases? 
And after all, Mr. Veblen is attacking dangerous tendencies as 
well as unworthy situations. T. P. BaiLey. 


CAN MANKIND SURVIVE? By Morrison I. Swift. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 1919. Pp. 201. 


The publishers praise the author for his ‘‘deep sincerity.”’ 
Yea, he hath need of some redeeming trait. Listen to his lay: 
Evolution ‘‘was lost by the adoption of permanent principles”’ ; 
*‘man organized enmity into a system and made it the iron 
framework of all his relations’; the ‘‘thinkers of each generation 
were weeded out’’; ‘‘man’s brain is deformed’’; there were only 
two prevailing types of men in the past, ‘‘knaves and slaves’’ ; ‘‘the 
essence of modern democracy, so far as developed, is the in- 
creasing right of the slavish mind to be treated politely’’ (poor 
Nietzsche, have you come to this?); ‘‘intelligence is life... . 
but among the civilized great intelligence is an offence’’; the 
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‘*Hebrews’’ turned away from this world ‘‘and absorbed them- 
selves in the conception of a life beyond the grave’’ (has the 
man ever seen the Old Testament?); ‘‘the entire work [of all 
social institutions ] may be summed up as compressing all children 
into the stunted, deforming moulds of their inferior parents’’ ; 
‘Christianity formed itself into a steel sphere about mankind’”’ ; 
**Systematically killing out the starved, stunted, weak, diseased 
and degenerated, painlessly of course, would therefore be a 
great moral advance beyond the present flats of human civiliza- 
tion’’; we can be saved only by using ‘“‘spontaneous variations”’ 
and cultivating ‘‘mutants.’’ 

If the author regards himself as a typical man, no wonder he 
thinks that the intelligent have been killed off! But if he desires 
the weak and decadent to be slaughtered—but we must not be 
personal! T. P. B. 


THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN RECONSTRUCTION. A Study of National 
Programs of Land Settlement. By James B. Morman, A.M., Assistant 
Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1919. Pp. vii, 374. 

‘‘With the idea of formulating a practical program of land 
settlements in the United States for discharged soldiers, sailors 
and marines, the author has collected and laid before his reader 
in detail the solutions to the problem which have been tried or 
are now being tried in foreign countries, notably Great Britain, 
France and Canada. 

“Analyzing and applying to American circumstances the 
experiences gained by other peoples, he endeavors to point out 
certain definite conditions which will make for success, as well 
as to draw attention to others, already proposed, which can do 
nothing but result in failure. 

“The part that agriculture plays in maintaining national 
welfare has been discussed, and incidentally the foundations of 
a stable progressive national policy towards agriculture have 
been intimated. 

“‘In fact, Mr. Morman offers us here a singularly valuable 
book, compounded of accurate information, sensible reasoning 
and a democratic spirit of helpfulness.”’ 
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This account of the book, furnished by the publishers, gives 
a good idea of its contents and value. T. P. B. 


THE MAYA INDIANS OF SOUTHERN YUCATAN AND NORTHERN BRITISH 
HonpbuRAs. By Thomas W.F.Gann.—ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS 
IN NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA. By Alfred Vincent Kidder and Samuel J. 
Guernsey. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul- 
letins 64 and 65. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1919. 


These well-printed and bound and elaborately illustrated 
reports are good types of the excellent work being done by the 
Bureau of Ethnology to put us in touch with the ‘‘Amerinds”’ 
of past and present. It is very unfortunate that schools and 
colleges make so little use of these government publications. 
Even looking over the cuts and diagrams is an educational 
process of no mean value. The pottery cylinders and vases in 
No. 64 are unusually interesting. In No. 65 the authors think 
(p.210) that they see ‘‘a gradual growth from the Basket-maker 
through the Slab-house to the Cliff-dweller.’’ Each report has a 
table of contents, list of illustrations, bibliography and index. 

pee 3 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS: A PLEA FOR A RE-PRESENTATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Edmond Holmes, author of What /s and What Might Be, 
etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1919. Pp. 170. 


The sweet and refined author of this little book needs to go to 
school to the ‘‘rough’’ Christian who wrote the old hymn recently 
tabooed in some quarters—‘‘T here is a fountain filled with blood.”’ 
A re-presentation of Christianity in fewer than two hundred small 
pages of leaded type would be a remarkable feat, especially if it 
succeeded in showing that the ‘‘secret of the cross’’ is but the 
most beautiful example of ‘‘self-sacrifice.’’ Better the old 
Catholic doctrine of a ransom from Satan than the theological 
thin gruel that is being dished out in books like Mr. Holmes’s. 
The book is sane and wholesome and all that sort of thing, but 
the mind of the author and his gentle kind seems to have no 
response to the terrible text: ‘‘Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin.’’ In casting away the bath-water 
of savage crudeness let us not throw out the baby of tragic 
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reality. The very birth of a baby has more spiritual meaning 
than all the simpering sweetness-and-light waterings-down of 
religion put together. Is the main lesson of the War—to say 
nothing of the Cross—to be lost after all? T. P. B. 


PROPHECY AND AUTHORITY. A Study in the History of the Doctrine and 
Interpretation of Scripture. By Kemper Fullerton, M.A., Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature in Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. New York: The Macmillan Co. i919. Pp. xxi, 214. 

The aim of this book and its methods are well stated in the 
Announcement and Introduction: ‘The purpose is twofold,—to 
discuss the principles of the interpretation of Messianic Prophecy 
in view of the recent revival of Millennialist claims, and to reopen 
the question of the nature of the Bible as a principle of authority in 
Protestant Theology. The author seeks to trace the way in which 
the methods of interpretation and the doctrine of Scripture af- 
fect each other in the Church's interpretation of prophecy, and 
to show how the scientific principles of interpretation adopted by 
the Reformers inevitably lead to the abandonment of the Millen- 
nialist theory and of the dogmatic view of Scripture, and that 
these results are, at the same time, religiously desirable.”’ 

The subject is divided into two periods: the Patristic and the 
Modern. Under the first head the author treats at length, in a 
scholarly fashion and in interesting detail, the Patristic argument 
from Prophecy, with its emphasis upon the predictive element, 
the use of the allegorical method in Exegesis, and the Church 
as the authoritative interpreter of Scripture, by the institution 
of the Rule of Faith and the Historic Episcopate. A good clear 
summary of the results of the study of this period is given on 
pages 102-105. 

The second part is even more interesting and practical, for 
the author here traces the development of the modern attitude 
toward the Bible during and since the Reformation. He shows 
here also a profound grasp of his subject, and the special diffi- 
culties and intricacies of the question are treated with an 
ability and understanding which undoubtedly owe much to his 
own personal experience, and to his having thought and perhaps 
fought out the matter all through for himself. 
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The theories and practice of Luther and of Calvin are criti- 
cally considered at some length. Luther took the lead in dis- 
carding the allegorical method, substituting therefor what he 
styled the grammatico-historical principle, as was necessary, if he 
was to reéstablish the Bible as a visible principle of authority. Thus 
he was able to support the great reformation doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. It was also through the adoption of this princi- 
ple of interpretation that the Reformation became indissolubly 
connected with Humanism. In practice, however, Luther, who 
was in no sense a scientific exegete, actually took over a large part 
of the patristic interpretation of prophecy. A clear and concise 
summary of the significance of Luther's positions is given on 
page 130. Indeed, these frequent summaries are not the least 
valuable and helpful part of this excellent and instructive piece 
of work.. 

Calvin the author regards as “the first scientific interpreter in 
the history of the Christian Church.” But, he adds, ‘it must be 
cordially admitted that Calvin’s theory of the Old Testament was 
as unhistorical as Luther’s,”’ reading Christianity into it, as Luther 
did, by an elaborate theory of typology. 

The two great Reformation doctrines were justification by 
faith and the sole authority of Scripture. ‘The post-Reformation 
period intellectualized the former principle, externalized the latter 
principle, and devitalized both.”” The author then proceeds to 
give a brief but clear and very intelligible sketch of the post- 
Reformation doctrine of Scripture, beginning with the Council 
of Trent, against which the Reformers combined to formulate 
the dogma of the infallibility of Scripture in place of the infal- 
lible Pope. 

This doctrine was elaborated along three lines: The infalli- 
bility (1) of the content of Scripture, (2) of its text, and (3) of the 
canon. This led to the great ‘inspiration’ controversies in 
which at last this doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture as an 
external standard was completely broken down on all three lines. 

In conclusion, he treats of the resulting balance of losses and 
gains, and the great work of reconstruction in the theory of In- 
spiration, of the Supernatural, of the Millennial Hope, and of Jesus’ 
relationship to Prophecy. “Just as Jesus fulfilled the Law, not by 
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emphasizing the letter of its observance, but by pointing out its 
wider reach and deeper import, so he fulfilled prophecy, not 
because he is the fulfiller of prophetic predictions, but because 
he is the fulfiller of prophetic ideals.” 

We seem to see, under this form of a scholarly treatment of 
the historical process of the development of Biblical interpreta- 
tion and theory in the Christian Church, the true presentment 
of an earnest Christian mind, turning from the old traditional 
views of prophecy, inspiration, and infallibility to the new 
positions gained on these subjects by modern critical scholar- 
ship. The tone is reverent and conservative, but it clearly recog- 
nizes the baneful effects of the old way of thinking, and justifies 
the new thought by its higher moral, natural, and reasonable 
results, as revealing a more vital and real spiritual interest and 
significance in the whole Bible. It is an admirable book for the 
intelligent layman as well as for the clergy, amid the conflicting 
and, to many, the unsettling views of the present day. 

Cuarves L. WELLS. 


Is MARK A ROMAN GosPEL? Harvard Theological Studies, VII. By 
Benjamin W. Bacon, Professor of New Testament Criticism, Yale Uni- 
versity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 19109. 


Compared with Old Testament criticism, the results of New 
Testament criticism are much more conservative. Dates are 
being put further back, and the early accepted authorship of the 
several books more generally recognized. Nearly all of the New 
Testament writings are now, by almost universal agreement, 
placed well within the limits of the first century and most of 
them are acknowledged to have been written by those whose names 
they bear. When we remember that only about seventy-five 
years ago, Baur and the advanced critics of the Tiibingen School 
regarded only four Pauline epistles as genuine, and scattered 
the other New Testament writings all up and down the second 
century the change, which the last two or three decades have 
seen in the critical questions regarding the date and authorship 
of these writings, is profoundly impressive. For one thing, it 
has taken the very ground out from under all the mythical, leg- 
endary and most of the development theories of the origins of 
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Christianity, for it has not left them time nor darkness in which 
to work. Perhaps the most striking change is to be noted in the 
position assigned to the Markan Gospel. From having been re- 
garded as one of the later and least important of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels it is now considered by scholars generally not oniy as the 
earliest, nearest to the events which it so vividly and so minutely 
describes, but also as the actual basis and one of the chief 
sources of the other two, Matthew and Luke, who, either singly 
or together, include in their record all but about fifty of its seven 
hundred verses. Indeed, our writer calls them ‘the two later 
satellites of Mark.’’ Consequently this gospel, the least noticed 
and commented upon in early times, has been subjected to a fire 
of critical analysis and investigation exceeded only by that ac- 
corded to the Fourth Gospel. 

In the brief treatise before us, Professor Bacon undertakes to 
prove what is almost universally accepted by modern critical 
scholarship and confirmed by the earlier and weightier part of 
the testimony of the Early Church, although he discards or con- 
troverts the evidence by which it has been maintained up to the 
present time—that the gospel according to Mark had its origin 
in Rome. The paper is divided into four parts: The Tradition, 
Dissemination, Internal Evidence, and Conclusion. His theory 
is that the gospel is a product of the last part of the first century 
by an unknown writer, as a product of that ‘strong’ Paulinism 
which at Rome was later brought, through the providence of 
God and the prevailing Spirit of Paul, the peacemaker, into 
sympathy and loyal union with the ‘weak’.” The striking and 
original part of the argument is his analysis of the Pauline 
Epistles to and from Rome, in order to find in them the con- 
ditions which seem to him to have produced the Markan Gospel, 
that is, the struggle “‘between ‘strong’ (those ‘of Paul’) and 
‘weak’ (those ‘of Cephas’),’’ In the gospel he finds this in the 
“special emphasis on Jesus’ opposition to the ceremonialism in 
general, and to distinctions of meats in particular,’’ which he re- 
gards as the most distinctive features in the motive and charac- 
ter of Mark, and therefore proceeds to show the “relation be- 
tween it and early ‘tendency’ at Rome.’”’ How far he succeeds 
in this argument, which certainly involves a certain amount of 
over-emphasis of some passages and a corresponding neglect of 
others, the reader may easily decide. 
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“This gospel,” he affirms, “consists largely, perhaps almost 
exclusively, of Aramaic documentary material preserved in the 
archives of the Church in Rome.” This he proves by the equally 
well-attested (?) statement that ‘“‘such material must have been 
carried everywhere from Palestine.”’ “Of all quarters,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘from which to expect early and wide dissemination of 
such a gospel as Mark, Rome is by all odds the most probable.” 
This method reminds us of the young Boston lawyer, who, 
being asked to prove his assertion that he was the brightest 
lawyer at the Suffolk bar, replied: “I don’t need to prove it; I 
admit it.”’ 

The paper is marked by a supercilious and disparaging de- 
preciation of sources, which may be critical in a sophistical 
way, but is more calculated to arouse opposition than to bring 
conviction. An example is afforded in his remarks about tra- 
dition, which he seems to consider only in its depraved meaning 
of a body of unauthentic and unhistorical hearsay opinions. He 
says, ‘‘Tradition in general is like the dragoman who escorts the 
devout traveller through the Holy Land: its business is to 
please.” He likens it to St. Paul’s charity, which ‘‘must ‘know 
all mysteries and all knowledge’’’ [though this, we believe, was 
not a characteristic of charity as portrayed by St. Paul], ‘“‘and 
while it cannot be said to ‘endure all things’ it certainly ‘be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things,’ and ‘never faileth’.’”’ From 
this point of view he disposes of 1 Peter, Papias, Clement of 
Alexandria and Irenzus. It may be witty, but it is neither 
reverent nor scholarly. Nor is the Church at Jerusalem fittingly 
described as “the Christian Caliphate of Jerusalem.” The re- 
lation of Mark’s gospel to Peter is very inadequately, not to say 
slightingly, considered. ‘‘The Gospel as regards its Evangelic 
data is both traditionally, and, to some extent as a matter of 
observed fact, a record of anecdotes derived from Peter.” 
1 Peter, Acts, the Elder John represent successive stages in the 
tradition which leads to the attachment of the name of Mark to 
Peter. Not the least important of these links is that wherein the 
Pauline encourager (from Rome?) of the Pauline churches of 
Asia, under the fire of Domitian’s persecution, borrows the name 
of Peter, using also the names of Paul’s lieutenants, Silvanus 
and Mark, as his intermediaries. ‘‘In epistle and gespel alike 
the hands are the hands of Peter, but the voice is the voice of 
Paul. Papias’ exegesis and criticism will hardly stand; but in at- 
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tributing both epistle and gospel to Rome, Papias falls in at least 
with certain striking features shared by these two writings. Both 
are Pauline to the core as regards questions of faith and practice. 
Nevertheless, both would be understood as speaking not for Paul 
but for Peter.’’ Why not explain this similarity by supposing that 
both spoke for Christ, or is there not enough genuine and origi- 
nal remnant of Jesus’ teaching? Our critic in this paper ap- 
parently uses the gospels as if they were made up of imaginary 
scenes and fictitious sayings, at the close of the first century, by 
anonymous and irresponsible authors who themselves composed 
many of the sayings attributed to Jesus. ‘Luke and Mark,”’ he 
says, “‘both commingle data characterized by true historical in- 
sight, which they derive from their sources, with a larger or 
smaller amount of misunderstanding and confusion supplied by 
a later hand.”’ This sentence is about as depreciatory, indefinite, 
misleading and as subversive of any confidence in the gospel 
record as could well be framed. We will give the writer credit 
for acknowledging that some points ‘must be presented more or 
less dogmatically for lack of opportunity to develop evidence.”’ 

“Our inquiry,” he maintains, however, “lays bare a persis- 
tent apologetic dating back at least to Papias, if not to the 
author of 1 Peter himself, an apologetic which is bent on bind- 
ing the aged Peter and carrying him away, whither he would not, 
to become the forefather of the Roman Papacy. By all means, 
whether with‘much persuasion or little, the chief apostle must be 
induced to give his endorsement to Rome’s succession and Rome’s 
Gospel, to find the one and to preach, if not actually to dictate, 
the other. This is the animus of the whole body of tradition 
from Papias onward.”” Now, it is really too bad to bring in the 
bogy of the Roman Papacy to frighten us away from admitting 
the genuineness of Mark and 1 Peter. Futhermore, it is unsound 
reasoning historically and exegetically. It is far too early fora 
hint or suggestion of Papal claims, and it is in Matthew, not in 
Mark, that we find the saying about the founding of the Church 
on the Rock, which a very late exegesis identified with Peter. 

If the writer has given all the arguments he can adduce, we 
must conclude that Mark is a Roman gospel only by the 
merest possibility. It is true that he does not devote his whole 
space to a consideration of the Markan Gospel, but gives us, 
incidentally as it were, his views on nearly all the New Testa- 
ment books and many other early Christian writings. 

Cuares L. WELLS. 





